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ANNIE DE VEEE 



CHAPTER I. 



" I never spoke the word * farewell,' 

But with an utterance faint and broken, 
A heart-sick yearning for the time 
When it shall never more be spoken." 

" Partings! farewells ! a chord stronger or weaker, 
says a modem writer, is snapped asunder in every parting ; 
and time's busy fingers are not practised in resplicing 
broken ties. Meet again we may ; will it be in the same 
way ? with the same sympathies ? with the same senti- 
ments?" Events like these cast a tinge of sadness upon 
our daily path. 

*^ Come, Emily, into the garden ; this is the last evening 
we shall spend together ! " 

Thus spake a tall handsome girl, fashionably dressed, 
and striking in her appearance, to her school-fellow whose 
light curly hair and simple toilet formed a contrast to 
that of her friend. The two girls were now about to 
separate, after a two years' sojourn at a boarding-school in 
C— . School-friendship is ardent — there is often a close 
bond of union wherever it subsists ; there are the same 
hopes, the same aspirations, the same desires; and when the 
times arrive that the friends must part, each toher respective 
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home, each to enter on her peculiar sphere in life, then 
comes the true test of friendship — the trial of separation. 

These two friends were contrasts; friends frequently 
are so ; their natural disposition, temperament, homes, home 
influence, were the very opposite the one to the other. 

Annie de Vere was an orphan; her parents had died 
in India. She and her brother Arthur had been early sent 
to England, and placed under the care of their grand- 
mamma Lady de Vere; though a kind and indulgent 
guardian, she was perhaps not the most judicious person 
to have the charge of young people. Still Annie knew 
no other home, and was not really sorry to be returning to 
Barford ; but there was a drawback to her happiness, she 
would then be alone, without a companion of her own 
age. How, she thought, she should miss her friend Emily 
Marsden! 

Emily's prospect was quite the reverse. She was a 
clergyman's daughter, one of a large family, four sisters 
and two brothers, longing to have her home again, and 
she equally desirous to sec them. 

The twa girls stepped out of the large school-room 
window, strolled down the gravel path to the old elm 
tree, at the end of the garden, beneath whose shady 
branches was placed a rustic bench. This seat had always 
been a favourite resort of the two friends, here aftentimes 
had they sat together. 

" The last time we may be together," sighed Annie. 

** Well ! " replied her friend, " I don't think you need 
takd such a gloomy view of our separation; we shall 
probably meet again. Your grandmamma may take Lang- 
leigh Hall for another season, as she did two winters ago, 
and then we shall frequently see one another." 

** Yes, grandmamma may do so," said Annie, a bright 



smile coming over her countenance. '^ She always says 
^e never enjoyed such good health as during the winter 
she paased at Westcombe ; the soft mild air of Devonshire 
suited her. But my brother Arthur did not like it, he 
found it so very dull." 

" Then, Annie/' suggested her friend, " if you do not 
come to Langleigh Hall, you can surely visit at our house, 
so do not be so down-hearted, darling." 

" You always do look on the bright side of everything, 
Emmy. What shall I do without you ? but we must bear 
oiir cross," added she, as she touched a handsome gold 
cross that she always wore suspended around her neck, 
the gift of her brother. " It is very naughty of me to be 
so melaijicholy when really I have such a bright prospect 
before me. Grandmamma so good and kind, she wrote 
yesterday to tell me that she had had my sitting-room 
prepared, painted, and decorated just as I said, I should 
like to have it when I left school ; and I am to have a 
horse of my own to ride with Arthur during his vacations. 
But after all, £mmy, one cannot be really happy without 
an object in life, something to do, or some one to love. 
Now here, we have had several objects in view ; there have 
bee;n our studies, there has been Mrs. Harcourt to please, and 
then last, though far from least, your own dear self to love." 

^' Really, Annie," said her friend laughing, "much as I 
love you, I think it is a good thing we are obliged to 
separate ; we are too essential the one to the other." 

" No ! no ! " vehemently exclaimed Annie. 
. " I remember," added, Emily, ** before I came to school, 
paying one day to papa that I was so pleased I was 
qoming here, as then I should have a specified object in 
life ; and he said to me, that we ought always to have an 
object in view, whether at home or at school, that ^ man's 



chief end was to glorify God/ and that no one, if he were 
a Christian, could be placed in a position where he could 
not do so ; and I have often thought of this since I have 
been here. Now, Annie, I am certain, if on your return 
home you will try and find some path of usefulness, you 
will succeed." 

"Ah! ah! Emmy, you good little creature, it is easy for 
you to talk in this way, giving such excellent advice! 
You who lived so snugly in that quiet parsonage in 
Devonshire, your father and mother perfect saints, de- 
voted to good works, and your sister Isabel a model clergy- 
man's daughter ; but look at my position, living in a 
fashionable town, grandmamma fond of gaiety, not that I 
see any harm in that, for people must live and act in a 
way befitting their station and, and — " 

" Now, Annie, don't talk in this way," said her friend 
inteiTupting her. 

" Well, Emmy, time will show how we shall act ! " 

*' Hark ! there is the prayer-bell ! the last time we 
shall kneel together ! We must hasten to the house." 

The two girls entered the school-room just as the young 
people were taking their places for evening prayers. 

It was with mingled feelings of joy and sadness that 
that party assembled that evening. Some were there 
who in all }iuman probability would never again kneel 
side by side at the throne of grace. Two of the pupils 
were the following week to leave England for the distant 
shores of India, a third for the Cape of Good Hope, others 
were returning to their homes, some in Scotland, others 
fn Ireland, — shall we meet again? was a thought that 
occurred to many of them. Still happiness was depicted on 
most of the countenances. Returning home to-morrow f 
Home ! there is sweetness in the thought. 



Sucli was Emily Marsden's feeling, though her school 
days had been happy ones, for there she had formed a warm 
friendship with Annie de Vere ; she had also appreciated 
Mrs. Harcourt^ and all the instruction she had received 
from her. Yet her heart was at home, and she longed for 
the morrow, when she should find herself in her mother's 
arms. Of home she dreamt that night, home was her first 
thought as she awoke with the early dawn. 

" How 1 wish, Annie, you were coming home with 
me," were Emily's first words the next morning. 

"Ah! Emmy, you beginning to wish now> when you 
lectured me for doing so last evening ; now I am going to 
be so contented, and not wish for anything I do not 
possess. Are you going to travel alone ?" 

"As far as Stapleton : there papa will meet me, and we 
shall drive home by the coach. Oh ! the country will be 
looking beautiful, the hedges covered with roses and 
honeysuckles ; you have never seen Westcombe to perfec- 
tion, coming down there in the autumn. But [ must not 
chatter in this way, there is some one knocking at the door." 

A kind elderly lady entered, and invited Emily to oome 
to breakfast, saying, at the same time, " that parting 
words with Annie would not strengthen her for her 
journey." 

" Then," replied Emmy, " we will say good-bye to each 
other at once." The two friends threw themselves into 
each other arms, kissed one another, and professed, as 
they truly felt, the most devoted love and attachment. 

After this demonstrative leave-taking, Emily bid fare^ 
well to her other school friends, hastily partook of break- 
fast, the cab arrived, conveyed her to the station, the train 
left the town, and she was speedily whirled on the great 
iron road towards her beloved home. 



The drive from the market- town of Stapleton to West- 
combe^ a favourite watering place, on the west coast of 
England, was, as Emily had remarked to her friend, 
remarkably picturesque. 

The country was hilly, in some places precipitous, high 
rocks covered with gorse, and bracken, on one side of 
the road ; while on the other side were dark green woods 
stretching far into the valley below. As the travellers 
approached Westcombe the scenery was charming, sud- 
denly the sea came in view, dark were its waters ; across 
it stretched one broad path of golden light caused by the 
rays of the setting sun. Here and there might be seen 
a stately vessel, laden with costly merchandise, slowly 
sailing up the channel. 

Another turn in the road brought the vicarage in sight, 
near to which stood the pretty little church, its spire 
rising above the houses around it. In the back ground 
were two or three terraces of villas, that during the winter 
season were thronged by visitors. ■' 

The vicarage was a comfortable home-like spot, built of 
grey stone of gothic architecture, in character the same as 
the church. The entrance was at the back of the hous^, 
into a large square hall. The sitting-rooms were at the 
other side of the house facing the sea. A steep greeu 
bank and shady path led through the garden to the little 
town below. 

"There is the coach!" exclaimed Harry Marsden, a 
bright, red-haired lad of fourteen years of age ; " it was 
lucky, Milly, that you and I hastened from the beach, or 
we should not have been in time to welcome Emily/' 

" I wonder if she will have grown up a fine young 
lady," suggested George, who was a year younger than 
his brother Harry. 



" Not she, 1*11 answer for that/' warmly replied the first 
speaker. 

" Run, Millieent ! " said he, turning to his sister, and 
tell the little girls and Isabel that the coach is near; 
''we must hasten to the gate, we hear the wheels so 
plainly, they must be beyond the toll-bar/* 

" Edith ! Ethel ! Isabel ! the coach is in sight ! Emily 
will be home in one minute,*' called Millieent. 

Downstairs rushed the two little girls, — pretty children 
of seven and eight years of age. 

" Where is Isabel ?'* enquired Harry. 

'' Oh ! she has not returned from the school ; she left 
us to learn our lessons, while she was away ; but she said 
she would be back again before Emily arrived," replied 
Ethel. 

" How tiresome of Isabel,'* said George : ^' we had 
arranged to be at the gate to meet her/* 

" There is Emmy ! I see her hat. She is now waving 
her handkerchief.** 

The coach stopped. 

" Now, Emmy, do not leap down upon us, wait till 
papa comes round to help you," cried Harry. 

" Why, George, how you are grown ! he has overtaken 
you Harry ; and you dear little pets, still the turtle doves/* 
said Emmy, at the same time stooping to kiss the two 
little girls. "Now, I must go to mamma;** and with 
one bound she was across the hall, and locked in her 
mother's arms. 

Mrs. Marsden was frequently an invalid, often for weeks 
together being confined to the sofa — ^she was lying there 
when Emily entered. 

*' Now, where is Isabel ? Ah ! there she is coming up 
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the path. Harry, open the window, and let her in through 
it," said Mrs. Marsden. 

"Well, Miss Isabel! why were you not at home to 
receive your sister? '* said Harry, opening the window. 

"I really have come up the hill post-haste," replied 
Isabel, a plain short girl of one-and-twenty, as she stepped 
into the room, at the same time, taking oiF her hat, saying, 
" I am very sorry, Emmy, not to have been at home to 
welcome you back again, we are so very glad to have you 
home." 

"And so am I to be here," answered Emily. * Home ! 
sweet home/ I have been wearying some of my school- 
fellows with the air." 

" How did you leave your friend Annie de Vere ?" said 
Mrs. Marsden ; ** but stay, before we talk of her, go and 
take off your things, and we will have tea." 

Later on in the evening Mrs. Marsden repeated the 
question respecting Annie de Vere, and enquired if there 
was any probability of the de Vere family coming again 
to Langleigh Hall. 

Emily replied, that " it was very uncertain whether they 
did so, but that the previous evening Annie had remarked 
that her grandmamma had seldom enjoyed such good 
health as during the winter she had passed at Westcombe ; 
and, therefore, she hoped she might be induced to come 
there another season. 

"Annie," remarked Mrs. Marsden, "was a very nice 
child. I do not know any girl to whom I ever took a 
greater fancy. She was always so warm-hearted and 
affectionate." 

"And," added Mr. Marsden, "a very enthusiastic young 
lady, with plenty of energy; and her^s is a disposition 
that, if wisely directed, will make a useful member of 



society. I trust her friends are judicious people. Her 
brother, if I recollect rightly, is her senior — is he not ? 

"Yes," replied Emily, " he is six years older; he is at 
Oxford ; Annie thinks a great deal of him, in fact they are 
every thing . to each other. He used to write to her such 
long letters every week." 

** How good of him !" said Mrs. Marsden, "I do like to 
hear of brothers being kind to their sisters." 

" Well, he is fond of Annie, no one can help loving 
her," and Emmy sighed as she recollected the parting 
scene of the morning, which, being once more in the 
midst of her own affectionate family, was well-nigh 
obliterated. 



CHAPTER II. 

*• The world is still deceived with ornament 

in religion. 
What damn'd error ; but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it witli a text ; 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament." 

Shakespeare. 

'•Smoke! dust! mist! we are drawing near the town,'* 
exclaimed Annie de Vere, to her brother Arthur. ** Fare- 
well! green fields, and blue sky. Let us collect our 
things, we shall be at the station directly." 

" So be it," replied Sir Arthur, as he slowly removed 
his travelling cap, replaced a fashionable low-crowned hat, 
and proceeded to fold up the * Times * newspaper that he 
had been perusing. 

** Really, Annie," said he, " what a number of etceteras 
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young ladies do carry about with them ; dressing-case, 
satchel, cloak, parasol, umbrella, and boxes innumerable. 
It is well I came to look after you." 

** Now, Arthur, you need not speak as if you were a 
martyr ; I know you were very pleased to tome for me. 
Here we are ! There is the carriage ! " 

The young people were speedily driven to Lady de 
Vere's house in Cambridge-square. 

The evening was warm and sultry. The houses looked 
gloomy, here and there some of their balconies were 
artistically arranged with plants, that seemed to mock the 
eye of the passer-by, as they recalled the distant country 
now radiant with these bright gems : — 

" Nature's jewels with whose wealtli 
She decks her siunmer beauty." 

The square gardens looked parched and dry, the roses 
that bloomed there were poor miserable one-sided flowers, 
the grass was withered, the greeu foliage of the trees 
drooped and seared, though it was only the middle of 
June. 

But, though the outside world languished, within Lady 
de Vere's house there was everything that could charm the 
most fastidious. All that wealth, refined taste, luxuriant 
fancy could suggest here met the eye. This was to be 
Annie's future home. 

Sir Arthur de Vere was a verv different character to his 
sister, strong-willed and decided. He was a member of the 
English Church Union, and an enthusiast on the subject 
of the reunion of Christendom. At this time it foraied 
the chief topic of his conversation, the one aim he had in 
view. Men stimulated with this desire were constantly at 
the house. Books on this subject he was continually 
studying. 
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' Latterly he had persuaded Lady de Vere to accompany 

him to a church near their residence, where a friend of his, 

•the Rev. Dr, Burl ton, was the clergyman; and the Rev. 

Henry Silverton, the curate, had been one of his college 

acquaintances. 

Lady de Vere was at once delighted with the full choral 
services at St. Hilda's ; the music was splendid, and as the 
sermon never exceeded fifteen minutes in length, she did 
not feel over-fatigued. At St. Hilda*s church it was the 
custom for the congregation to be divided ; the men to be 
seated on one side of the building, the women on the 
opposite. This at first disturbed the old lady, she did not 
like being separated from her grandson. However, Sir 
Arthur soon pacified her, by assuring her it was quite the 
correct arrangement. He told her that the men and 
women sat apart according to a custom derived from the 
ancients,* the men on the southern, the women on the 
northern side, as Durandus says, to signify that the saints, 
most advanced in holiness should stand against the 
greater temptations of the world, and they that be less 
advanced,' against the least. 

He also drew Lady de Yere's attention to the admirable 
manner in which the services at St. Hilda's were conducted. 
There stood the priest + at the altar ready to offer the 
sacrifice, the choir on each side of the chancel represent- 
ing the angels and spirits of just men made perfect, while 
they cheerfully and mutually excite one another in the 
holy exercise of prayer and praise. Then the great body 
of the worshippers assisting with heart and voice in the 
praises of the house of God. 

To this the old lady had replied, " Well, Arthur, I do 
not understand much about these matters. These are 

♦ ** Church and the World/' f Ibid. 
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beautiful ideas ; and as Oxford is a University, she ought 
to arrange all church affairs, in the same way as Paris is 
privileged to decide the fashions ; and as Dr. Burlton, Mr. 
Silverton, and yourself are all Oxford men, I am quite 
willing to submit to your decisions. I also think Dr. 
Burlton and Mr. Silverton are very sensible men, not at 
all ascetic or narrow-minded. Mr. Silverton was at Lady 
Temple's ball last evening." 

"But," replied Sir Arthur, **you will observe they 
never frequent any place of amusement during the holy 
season of Lent or on Fast-days.'' 

This conversation, between Sir Arthur and Lady de 
Vere had taken place some days before Annie's return 
from school, so that on her arrival at home, she found 
the family pew at St. Margaret's chapel vacated, and her 
brother and grandmother become members of St. Hilda's 
church. 

She was pleased with the change ; being very musical, 
the singing and chanting greatly captivated her. Like 
her grandmamma, she had a most exalted opinion of her 
brother; whatever met with his approval, in that she 
immediately acquiesced; he was so clever, he knew so 
many learned men, he read so much, she need not trouble 
herself about any matter. 

At first every thing went on smoothly, Annie enjoyed 
the liberty of perfect freedom, the respite from the re- 
straint of school discipline ; she was now her own mistress ; 
time, money, health, all at her disposal. She enjoyed her 
rides with Arthur, found pleasure in the balls and parties 
to which she was introduced by her grandmamma; but 
after the charm of novelty had passed away, she experi- 
enced the same feeling in her heart that she had uttered 
to her friend Emily Marsden, the night before they 
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separated at Mrs. Harcourt's school. The desire to find 
some aim in life^ some thing to do, some one to love. 

" Occupation/' it has been said> " was onb of the plea* 
sures of Paradise^ and man cannot be happy without it." 

Life is wearisome to me, thought Annie, as she sat 
alone one evening musing by the fire-light in her luxu- 
riantly furnished boudoir, a few months after her return 
from school. Better to be a poor girl and have to work 
hard for one's livelihood, than be as I am. 

She was interrupted in this reverie by the entrance of 
her maid, who came to remind her that it was the hour to 
dress for dinner. 

That evening Lady de Vere had invited Dr. Burlton 
and his wife to dine with her and Annie ; Sir Arthur 
having a few weeks previously returned to Oxford. 

We often do not recoghise the influence of casual 
circumstances. Chemists tell us that a single grain of a 
substance called iodine, will impart colour to seven thou- 
sand times its weight of water. Is it not thus in higher 
things ! one companion, one event, may affect our whole 
life and character. One evening, one interview, how much 
may result therefrom ! 

Dr. Burlton was a middle-aged man, short, and thickly 
set, with a bald head, and his face closely shaven. His 
dress and bearing evidently marked him as one of the 
Anglican school. His voice was soft and silvery. He 
was an honest man. He held opinions now very gene- 
rally entertained and known as Catholic tenets. These 
opinions he thought it his duty to promulgate, and he 
made no secret of his intentions ; he was, it is true, 
j^arded and cautious in his proceedings ; for by this 
means he felt certain he should be tlie more likely to gain 
the end he desired; oftentimes had he to check his curate 
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Mr. Silverton, as he was truly an enthusiast ; and, having 
violently taken up the opinions of his superior, would 
rush madly forward in the promulgation of them. 

Mrs. Burlton might well be termed the " oiled feather ;'* 
she smoothed over, by her fascinating manner and fair 
speeches, the wounds occasioned by the bold strokes (of 
innovation) made by her husband, or the sharp edges 
and ruffled tempers occasioned by the hasty acts of Mr. 
Silverton. 

These were the friends to whom Annie was this even- 
ing to be more intimately introduced. She was feeling 
depressed ; thirsting for something^ though she knew not 
for what she longed. She was silent at first, and enjoyed 
listening to Dr. Burlton's conversation. 

At this time, he was much interested in the re-opening 
of the chancel of St. Hilda's church, which was to take 
place on Chri&tmas-day. The church had never been 
entirely closed, but the chancel had been screened off, so 
as not to interfere with the daily services carried on in 
the other part of the building. 

In process of time Dr. Burlton hoped to have the 
edifice completely restored, but at present he could not 
raise sufficient money to do so. Therefore, as the chancel 
was the most sacred part of the building, where " the 
presence of God dwelt," he felt it his duty to have the 
most holy place first made beautiful. This evening he 
described most minutely to Lady de Vere the proposed 
alterations, improvements and decorations. 

" Then," added Mrs. Burlton, " when our chancel is 
restored, we hope to introduce the proper eucharistic 
vestments." 

** Of course, of course," said Dr. Burlton. ** Your grand- 
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son will have told your ladyship all about thera, for he 
has contributed most liberally towards their purchase." 

" He has named them," replied Lady de Vere ; " but 
really I understand so little about these matters, I shall 
be glad of a little information." 

*' And so shall I," timidly suggested Annie, 

" Well," replied the doctor, " this is too long, and too 
difficult a subject to enter upon now : but Miss de Vere, 
at some future time I shall be delighted to give you all 
the information you may desire. It is most important to 
know and understand wherefore we attach so much im- 
portance to symbolism; wherefore we reverence our 
chancels, our holy rites, our ceremonies. You know. Miss 
de Vere," he continued, " there are persons who charge 
those who wish to restore to the church her ancient 
ritual, her glorious services, with folly, childishness, and 
desire for man-millinery. Now, this is absurd, nothing is 
further from our purpose.* Our desire, our aim, is to 
glorify the sacramental system, to glorify God upon His holy 
altar. If God be present, truly, as I believe He is, on His 
altar, should not that altar be duly ornamented with the 
best of this world's gifts and treasures, and should not God's 
holy priests be symbolically attired when they approach 
nigh unto God to offer the holy sacrifice ?" 

Annie did not fully comprehend all this, but her curi- 
osity was excited, and she desired to know more. Dr. 
Burlton appeared to her a holy man; she thought she 
could confide in him ; she would, therefore, ask further 
counsel of him the next opportunity. 

"It is a blessed work this, of church decoration," 
languidly remarked Mrs. Burlton. ",It is a grievous 
thought, when we reflect upon it, how for so. long a time 

• " The Church and the World." 
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these matters have been neglected. How year by year, 
and festival by festival have passed away, and the Church 
has been uncared for. The world hath dwelt in houses 
ceiled with vermilion, while the temple of God has lain 
waste." 

** Ah ! '' warmly exclaimed Dr. Burlton, ** there is a 
brighter day dawning. This blessed catholic revival will 
restore the Church to her ancient splendour ; the strife, the 
discord, the heart-burnings that have rent Christendom, and 
made her a melancholy spectacle to the world, will soon be 
events of the past. There is a bridge now to span every 
chasm, and that bridge is the English Church Union. 
Now," continued he * " if there is to be unity of purpose, 
there must be unity of ritual, and therefore we are so 
anxious to return to the ancient forms and ceremonies of 
the church universal. So long as the Church of England 
was overwhelmed with hostile influence, by foreign Protest- 
ants and domestic puritans, so long as she was in a dormant 
state of inactivity, when her people had little or no faith, 
ceremonial worship was an idea far beyond the spiritual 
capabilities of churchmen." 

** Miss de Vere, would you like to have a share in this 
work of restoration ? " observed Mrs. Burlton, as soon as 
the doctor had ceased speaking. " I am very anxious to 
get some of the altar and litany stools worked. I think 
it would be a good plan to have them done by some of the 
young people in the congregation. Of course the Sisters 
in our Sisterhood are engaged with the altar cloths, but I 
think we might entrust the stools, bags, and markers, to 
some of our young friends, do you not. Dr. Burlton ? " 

He hesitated : ** It is a sacred work — ^it is for the Church ; 
but, Miss de Vere, if you will undertake it as a devotional 

•Essay by C. Lindsay. 
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act and not merely for your own gratification, I have no 
objection to your so doing." 

Annie*s countenance at once brightened. Here was 
something for her to do^ she should now be of some use 
in the world. She readily promised to undertake any 
portion that might be assigned to her, and further offered 
to bear the expense of her share of the working materials. 
This was charming in the eyes of Mrs. Burlton, who held 
herself responsible for this portion of the work, and had 
had on several occasions great difficulty in procuring the 
** needful,'* for these articles were to be of a very costly 
description, the best of everything was to be procured 
for the sanctuary. 

" How kind, how liberal, of your grandchild! '* said 
Mrs, Burlton, patronisingly to Lady de Vere, ** we shall 
make a good little churchwoman of her." 

" Her brother," replied Lady de Vere, " is much in- 
terested in this work, and he will be delighted with her 
for thus coming forward." 

" What treasures they must be to you ! " continued 
Mrs. Burlton. ** My husband is always so thankful to find 
young people willing to help in this good work. He 
considers it most essential and important to engage the 
sympathies of the young." 

In the meantime Dr. Burlton had turned aside to Annie 
and explained to her the sacred character of the work she 
had undertaken, that this was no mean office in the 
Church. " Queens have spent their time in working 
altar cloths, lace for the Holy Sacrifice, and robes for the 
priests." * 

'' I am so very ignorant," replied Annie, ^^ on all these 

* From *• A Prayer Book for the Young. For YonthM Members 
of the Church of EngUuid." 

G 
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church matters, I do hope you will instruct me. I long 
for some one to guide and help me/' 

Dr. Burlton at once understood the case of his spiritual 
patient ; here was one needing ghostly counsel, who so 
competent to impart it as himself! He at once kindly 
pressed her to come to him for advice and instruction. 

Just at this moment Mrs. Burlton stepped across the 
room, saying, *^ Miss de Yere, I hope you will come to 
our house on .Thursday and choose the design for your 
stool ; you must understand that there must be uniformity 
in the work.*' 

Annie directly acquiesced in this proposal, as by this 
means she should procure another interview with her new 
friends. 

Hie following Thursday Annie repaired to Mrs. Burl- 
ton's to procure her work ; she was intrusted vnth an altar 
stool. 

As soon as she had received instructions respecting it, 
two other young ladies came into the room for a similar 
purpose. They were gaily dressed girls, about the same 
age as Annie. The young people looked at each other for 
an instant. 

" Why, Annie de Vere ! *' exclaimed the elder one in 
a tone of agreeable surprise, whose name was Kathleen 
Arundel, *^ who would have expected to meet you here ? 
We have heard nothing about you since we left you at 
Westcombe three years ago." 

" I am very glad we have again met,*' replied Annie, 
giving her former playmate an affectionate welcome. 

" Where have you been since we parted ? " 

'* Really I might ask ffou the same question," answered 
Kathleen, ** you have never written a single line to me 
while I have been absent However, I'll forgive you. 
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How strange it appears to meet here, and so unexpectedly ; 
but I am glad to see you. 

*' And so am I/' added Maude^ who was a second edition 
of her elder sister. 

" After we left Westcombe/' continued Kathleen, *^ we 
came to London, then went to Paris, then travelled in 
Normandy, visiting all the cathedrals and places of interest, 
then we spent two winters in the south of France, a sum- 
mer in Switzerland, and last winter we were in Italy. 
Rome ! oh ! Rome was charming ! far surpassed every 
other place. But we must come and see you, and tell you 
all about it. Where are you now living ? " 

** 14, Cambridge Square,** replied Annie. 

^* Cambridge Square ! why we are staying just opposite 
to you, we are at No. 29." 

*^ What a singular coincidence ! '' 

** I did remark to my sister Maude last Sunday that I 
thought I had seen your brother, Sir Arthur, in church. 
You know he is so tall and handsome he can readily be 
distinguished ; but as you would be seated on the women's 
side of the church, of course I could not easily discover 
you, besides our church is so crowded/' 

** Are you permitted, Annie, to take part in this church 
work ?'' inquired Maude. 

**Yes, Mrs. Burlton has asked me to undertake this 
piece, and I am very glad to be useful." 

" How virtuous of you," remarked Kathleen, shrugging 
her shoulders, and smiling at the same time. ** We are 
going also to take a piece, but we have not much time for 
work. We are only here for a few months, and have so 
Doany friends to visit ; then we are out nearly every evening. 
Church, also, morning and afternoon, consumes time. But 
the Burltons are such old friends of ours, we must make 
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an effort to help them. Besides, Cecilia (you rememher 
her, our cousin) is now in Dr. Burlton's Sisterhood, 
and is one of the Sisters employed on the altar cloth, so 
Maude and I thought we must have a little share in this 
restoration work." 

** Now, Maude and Kathleen,** said Mrs. Burlton, as she 
came up to this little group that had been standing apart 
from the rest of the company, " will you come and choose 
your piece of work ? Here are altar stools, four of them 
have been taken, and there are still two to be worked. 
They are to have shaded crosses in silk, the background is 
simple woolwork. Or these markers, these crosses, are to 
be embroidered, but as the pattern is stamped I do not 
think you will experience any difficulty." 

The girls hesitated. 

*' Would you like each to take an altar stool, the same 
as Miss de Yere has undertaken ?" suggested Mrs. Burlton. 

The sisters glanced at one another. 

" I think we can only manage to do one," timidly re- 
marked Maude, who knew that by far the largest portion 
of the work would fall to her. 

" Very well," replied Mrs. Burlton, " here is the design, 
there are the materials. The crosses are all to be worked 
in shaded silk." 

'* Shaded silk for the crosses, did she not say ? Are you 
going, Annie, to Lady Beaufort's ball to-night P" enquired 
Kathleen, all in the same breath. 

** Yes ! are you going P " 

" To be sure I am ; what is to be your costume, Annie? " 

** I don't think I will gratify you, Kathleen." 

*^ Oh ! do tell me, because I want to have some more 
tjhat with you, and I may not be able to recognise you in 
your fancy dress." 
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*' Weill" replied Annie, *^ I am going as Marie Stuart." 

*' I as a Roman lady/' answered Kathleen, ** and Maudie 
as a Swiss peasant ; so now we shall know one another. 
But I will not tell you who you may meet there," said 
Kathleen, laughing mischievously. 

A tinge of colour came over Annie's face. Three years 
ago we were only children, then flashed across her mjnd* 

** Allan came home from Dublin last night," said Maude, 
who came up at this moment to the table where the two 
girls were standing, after she had carefully packed up her 
working materials. 

'^ Now, how tiresome of you, Maude," exclaimed Kath- 
leen, *'I could not resist giving Aunie a hint, and here you 
have come out with the fact point blank. I wanted to see 
if they would recognise each other to-night." 

** Allan is not going to Lady Beaufort's ball to*night; I 
heard him tell papa soj as I went into the back drawing 
room to fetch a parcel before coming here this afternoon," 
said Maude* 

" Not going with us I why ? What dp you mean ? " 
exclaimed Kathleen. 

** I did not stay to listen,'* answered Maude ; '* you 
were waiting for me, and I hurried down-stairs. I heard 
Allan say, * Father, I have quite made up my mind on this 
subject, I am not going to Lady Beaufort's ball*' " 

<< Well, what next, I wonder, shall we hear ? Marsden 
influence again at work," said Kathleen, contemptuously. 

Annie did not at all understand to what this allusion 
referred, but now proposed they should adjourn to her. 
home and have ** four o'clock tea«" " Mrs« Burlton is so 
busy," added she, '* with all these young ladies, we shall 
have no conversation with her to-day, so we may as well 
have a cosy time together at home." 



^ Are yon leaTing, girls t " enquired Mfs. Burlton. 

''Yet; we hare arranged our work, so we need not 
tretpaff furtber on your time/' answered Kathleen. 

'' I hope, dear Miss de Yere, we shall have die pleasure of 
seeing you frequently/' added Mrs. Burlton, with one of 
her most fascinating smiles. " Shall I meet you at Stan- 
more House ? ** 

"Yes/* replied Annie. 

** Have you ever been at one of Lady Beaufort's recep- 
tions f'' 

" No." 

''Aht then, my dear, there is pleasure in store for 
you/' 

The three girls erossed the road that separated Lady de 
Vere's house from St. Hilda's Vicarage. They entered 
Annie's luxuriant boudoir. 

** Oh I " cried Kathleen, *' what a room ! what pictures ! 
what ornaments ! Annie, you are a lucky girl ! Maudie 
and I have such a wee little place, that we have had fitted 
up, as our room. You know one must have a sitting room 
of some sort, one can't be always in the drawing-room, 
where one may be infested with all manner of callers, gouty 
old men and stupid old women, so mamma said we might 
have the little back room to ourselves, and we have made 
it tolerably respectable with photographs, drawings, illumi- 
natiens, etc., and we have also our own piano ; but this 
room It perfection — ^beautiful." 

*' Now Annie," said Maude, as soon as Kathleen was 
once more silent, '' will you tell us something about your 
movements since you were at Westcombe ? " 

** As soon as we left Westcombe," replied Annie, '* I 
was sent to Mrs. Harcourt*s School at C— — ." 

'^Mrs. Harcourt's," interrupted Kathleen, ''why that 
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is ifdiere Allan liss perraaded papa to send our titter 
Mary. You may recollect our couain Emily ICaraden was 
there, and whatever the Maradens like, Allan approTee. 
I was so vexed about this matter ; I wanted Mary to 
have gone to the school in connection with St. Hilda's 
sisterhood, which is a first-rate one, and mamma would 
soon have overcome her prejudices, and sent Mary there ; 
but papa was much annoyed with Cecilia, for giving up the 
world and joining the sisterhood ; he objected, and Allan 
likewise did the same ; and as he has more influence with 
papa than anyone else, he gained his point, and Mary was 
sent to .** 

** The Marsdens, by-the-bye, they are your cousins,'' 
said Annie ; *^ I had quite forgotten the connection— -dear 
Emily Maxsden is your cousin.'' 

'* Whaty that puritanical little Emily, a friend of yours i " 
said Kathleen. 

'' To be sure she is — no one who knows Emmy can help 
loving her," replied Annie, warmly. 

*^ Indeed ! " continued Kathleen, contemptuously. '* I 
should have thought this impossible, but these Marsdens 
appear to have an irresistible charm in the eyes of 
some people, that we cannot appreciate. Mary writes 
in the most entl^usiastic style of her dear friend Millicent. 
Mamma has some times, when we have been in England, 
asked them to stay with us, but they have always declined 
the invitation. I suspect they would be horrified at the 
gay world in which we live*" 

<* I shall certainly," replied Annie, ** invite Enmiy to 
stay with me next spring; and she shall never in this 
house be asked to go anywhere or do anything she dis- 
likes." 

'' I think all this most absurd," said Kathleen. 
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**What do you think absurd, Kathleen?'* asked Annie. 

** Why, the peculiar notions such people as the Marsdens 
have about not mixing with what they call the world, — 
not going to this place and not going to that: so narrow- 
minded ! If people wish to be so recluse, let them leave 
the world at once, follow a vocation, and join a sister or 
brotherhood. Now / think, if we go to church twice on 
Sunday (which, of course, we ought to do), attend matins 
every morning, and matins and even-song on saints' days, 
and vigils, surely at other seasons we may be allowed to 
enjoy ourselves/' 

Maude Arundel had been silent during this conversation. 
Her brother had been saying that morning at breakfast, 
that he could not understand the inconsistencies of some 
people in the present day. They attended church services 
so many times in the week, and yet all this church-going 
was accompanied with so much worldliness, vanity, and 
frivolity. 

To which her father, had replied, — 

*' Better no profession, than all thfs fuss about church- 
going, coupled with such utter worldliness of character. 
I am a man," said he, ^' that makes no loud profession 
myself; but I can see what is consistent, and what is incon- 
sistent." 

Then he had turned to Kathleen, and said, — 

" You will never see this sort of conduct at your Uncle 
Marsden's." 

Which speech had vexed Kathleen not a little. But 
Maude, being of a reflective turn of mind, could not help 
thinking again of these observations. 

She was interrupted, however, from her reverie, by 
Kathleen saying, — 

" Now, Maudie, so much for your reflections. I think 
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we must be going home, as we must look over our costumes, 
and see that all is arranged for this evening/' 

Annie met her friends again at Stanmore House. She 
did not meet Allan there ; he was not in that gay throng. 
This evening Annie looked very pretty ; she was one of 
the belles of the room. She was bright and cheerful as a 
sunbeam ; and no one who saw her could ever have 
imagined that she was the same girl that had been mood-* 
ing discontentedly over the fire in her boudoir two or three 
days before. 

But hers was a brightness that soon waxed dim. The 
following morning she awoke with the same aching void 
in her heart. She was late, rose hastily, and hurried to 
matins at St. IGlda's church. Just as she was entering 
the porch she was tapped on the shoulder from behind by 
Kathleen Arundel. 

** Ah ! Annie, we have had such a run for church ; we 
were in bed an hour ago ! However, we are in time, three 
minutes too soon, after all ! Stay a minute ; I shall not be 
able to see you after service. Mamma is going to call for 
us in the carriage, to take us to Lady Carlton's matinee 
muncale. How pretty you looked last night ! You had 
selected wisely that costume. Papa said you were the 
handsomest girl in the room." 

Hark ! the bell has ceased. 

The three girls entered the church. To the eye of 
man, three more devout worshippers could not have knelt 
within those sacred walls. There was the lowly attitude, 
the bended head ; the solemn responses of the Litany were 
uttered. But was there spiritual worship ? was it not the 
form of godliness? The act performed, they left the 
church, and returned with greater zest to the pleasures 
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and yanities of the world. There was the form of godli* 
ness without the power thereof. 

Man must hare a religion; there is in his nature a 
necessity for it. We see this in the poor deluded idolator; 
we see it again in the superstitious papist. In some in- 
stances it takes the form of gross idolatry, in some the 
form of superstitiouj in some stem formaUtj, in some 
mortification of the body, in some strong sensational 
desires, Thus^ in one way or another, the heart of man, 
fallen as it is, seeketh after a religion ; and he ''maketh imto 
himself a god." 

Time passed on. Annie de Vere spent much of it alone. 
To be sure, the Arundels came occasionally to see her, and 
enlivened her not a little with their merry talk and amusing 
conversation ; but they were much too giddy and frivolous for 
Annie to care to form any particular friendship with them. 

About this time she was introduced to Sister Cecilia, 
who at certain times (being still a novice) was permitted 
to be with friends, who were still *^ in the world.'* 
Dr. Burlton also considered that She was a young person 
who might be of real service to Annie, and instruct her 
much in church afiairs. He therefore frequently arranged 
meetings for them — either at his house, or else he sent 
Sister Cecilia to sit with Annie ; giving as his reason, that 
he liked to make a little variety for dear Sister Cecilia, 
who had so nobly renounced the world, and dedicated her- 
self to the service of the Church. 

Cecilia was a beautiful workwoman. She could em- 
broider as well as any foreign nun. In sisterhoods* it is 
the custom, when any sister shows a particular talent for 
any branch of usefulness (whether it be teaching, or nursing, 
or visiting the poor, or needlework), her place is accordingly 
« " Essay on Sisterhoods/' By a Sister. 
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assigned to her in the sisterhood; so that each may have 
her vocation and mmistry. 

Therefore Dr. Burlton had entrasted her with the prin- 
cipal part of the altar-cloths, and with some of the vest* 
ments for the clergy. 

One afternoon Annie was preparing to take her work to 
St. Hilda's sisterhood, to sit with Cecilia, when Kathleen 
and her brother Allan were announced. 

** Where are you going to, Annie P" were Kathleen's first 
words, as she observed her friend was just going out. 

" To St. Hilda's Home," replied Annie. 

" And taking your work with you !" 

" Yes, I am going to spend the afternoon with Sister 
Cecilia, and I thought it would be pleasant to do some 
church work together." 

" I wish," said Kathleen, " I had never undertaken a 
piece. I shall never finish mine before Christmas-day." 

** Oh ! Kathleen," exclaimed Annie, ** don't speak so 
lightly : this is a sacred work you have undertaken, and it 
is a privilege to be allowed a share in it." 

'^This does indeed seem to me a most extraordinary 
religion, that is so much the fashion here just now," re- 
marked Allan gravely, — "such incessant church - going, 
such endless talk about church decorations, and at the 
same time such worldly conformity." 

'* Oh ! " exclaimed Kathleen, " Allan has turned 
Methodist. He actually refuses to go to the Charity Ball 
at Christmas ; is it not absurd f " 

** I never disguise my sentiments," said Allan, decidedly; 
** a soldier ought never to be ashamed of his colours : and 
if we are to be the faithful soldiers of the Cross, we must 
not be the friends of the world, that world that despised 
and rejected the Captain of our Salvation.*' 
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'' Really, Allani what do you mean P *' cried Kathleen, 
who had never heard her brother speak his sentiments so 
distinctly. 

Annie likewise wondered whatever could have come 
over him. She thought it a great pity he should l^ve 
taken up these notions. Still she respected his sincerity, 
and as she regarded his honest face and truthful eye she 
could not help appreciating him. 

'^ Now/' said Kathleen, '^ we must not detain Annie any 
longer; and, cousin (I never can remember to call her 
*' Sister") is always punctual : we will walk together as far as 
the " Home." 

As they walked along Annie thought she would try and 
ascertain what were Mrs. Burlton's views on this subject 
of worldly conformity. 

The friends parted at the gate of the sisterhood, and 
Annie entered it. She found Sister Cecilia already seated 
at her work. The strict simplicity of her dark dress har- 
monised with the stern rigidness of her placid countenance. 
On her knee rested a volume of ecclesiastical designs that 
she was studying attentively. 

As soon as Annie had taken off her bonnet and was 
seated at her work, Cecilia remarked, '^ Before you arrived. 
Miss de Vdre, I was carefully examining this work on 
Church ornament. How beautiful the symbolism that is 
now being restored!** 

" I wish,*' said Annie, " that you would kindly read to 
me a few pages of that book you have on your knee, as I 
do not exactly understand the reason wherefore this sym- 
bolism is to be restored ? " 

*' The true aim of Dr. Burlton, in wishing it to be 
restored," replied Sister Cecilia, *^ is to do honour to the 
Holy Sacrifice. The priest, as he stands at the altar. 
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stands there as Christ's representative. Hence the great- 
ness of the sacerdotal office. The priest acts under Christ 
as His visible substitute here on earth, using at the conse- 
cration of the elements, His very words, * This is My 
body/ * This is My blood.* The priest ought therefore to 
be clothed in garments of symbolic character to represent 
the work of the great High Priest I will now read to 
you/* continued Cecilia, ** a description of what the gar- 
ments are to be.* The amice^ which is a piece of white 
linen which is put first upon and over the head, rests on 
and covers the shoulders, and represents the veil by which 
our Lord was blindfolded. The alb, which represents the 
robe in which Herod arrayed our Lord and sent him back 
to Pilate. The stole, which is regarded by the Church as 
a vestment of dignity, and is an emblem of authority. 
Being likewise worn on the shoulders, it is taken to repre- 
sent the humility and obedience of our Lord for the expia-' 
tion of our sins. The maniple was originally a handkerchief, 
a sufficiently needful appendage in hot climates, pour 
s'essuier k visage, and is suggestive of labour and sorrow* 
The chasuble, which is the principal Eucharistic vestment, 
is circular, open only at the top to pass over the head of 
the wearer; it represents the yoke and service of Christ, 
including and enveloping the whole body." 

* Essay ; Church and the World. 

Note. — **In 1505 the final settlement respecting the Vestment 
question was made. Queen Elizabeth published her advertisements 
requiring the use of the surplice, prescribing the cope for cathedrals 
and collegiate churches, and ignoring altogether the cliasuble, the 
cope in parish churches, the alb and the tunicle. The surplice was 
enforced, much to the dissatisfaction of the Puritans, hut the old 
Romish vestments, — the chasuble, alb, etc. — ^were hunted up and 
destroyed. A certain Dr. Oaius was charged at his college with 
Komanizing; Stiype says, ' For that he had a kindness, it appears 
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" Thank you, sister/' said Annici as soon as the former 
ceased reading. '' How interesting that paper is ; now on 
Christmas-day, when I shall see Dr. Burlton and Mr. 
Silverton's vestments, I shall understand what they are 
meant to symbolize.'' 

" I have," continued Sister Cecilia, " set before you the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, of which all belonging to 
the Anglican Church form a considerable branch. You 
see at once how this symbolic ritual recalls to the mind of 
the devout, the sufferings of our Lord ; how it also at the 
same time magnifies the priestly office ! What a blessed 
thought it is, dear Miss de Vere, to know that the priest 
to whom during the previous week we have poured out 

in his private reservation of abundance of Popish trompeiy ; which 
he might think could come into play again, and so that out of good 
husbandry preserved them, to save the college the charge of buying 
new fdrniture for the chapel. But in 1572 all came out, for the fEutne 
hereof coming to the ears of Dr. Sandys, Bishop of London, ho 
wrote earnestly to Dr. Byng, Vice-Chanoellor, to see these super- 
stitious things abolished. Byng] could hardly have been persuaded 
that such things had by him been reserved; but causing Caius's 
own company to make search in that college, he received an in- 
ventory of much Popish ware, as vestments, albes, tunicles, stoles, 
corporas cloths, etc., etc. It was thought good by the whole consent 
of the heads of the houses to bum the books and such other things 
as served most for idolatrous abuses, and caused the rest to be 
defaced, which was accomplished the 13th Dec., 1672, with willing 
hearts as it appeared of the wJiole company of that house. Strype*s 
Parker, ch. iv., book iii. Granmer, Bidley, and the other reformers 
of 1552 forbade the peculiar vestments. Parker, Grindal, Guest, 
and the other refonners of 1559 approved of their view and 
practices. It is remarkable that the year 1865, when these vestments 
were reproduced, is the tercentenary of 1565, when by the publication 
of the Advertisements they were rendered il\egal"'>^Copiedfram ''The 
Novel Ve$tment8 rejected by the Reformers and the Church of England^* 
^ Bcv. C, P. Blakeney, LL.D. 
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our soul in confe6sion« stands there at yonder altar to offer 
the blessed sacrifice for the sins of the faithful/' 

** Confession ! sister, do you go to confess ! " said Annie^ 
in a tone of extreme surprise. '^Are you obliged to 
confess to Dr. Burl ton or Mr. Silverton?'* 

^^ We are not obliged to do so/' replied the sister, ** but 
I think it is a privilege we ought not to n^lect. It is a 
dreadful sin to partake of the * Body of our Lord * with 
guilt resting on the conscience unabsolved. I will show 
you a paper bearing on this subject/' said she rising to 
fetch it from another table, and while seeking for it she 
strongly urged Annie to avail herself of this privilege, 
adding that Dr. Burlton was always at the church for this 
purpose every morning at nine o'clock (after matins) and 
on Wednesday and Friday evenings from six to eight 
o'clock. 

'^Ah ! " said she, ^' here is the little book ; this will explain 
what I wanted to say to you, better than any words of 
mine. It is called a ^Complete Guide to Public and 
Private Devotion,' for youthful members of the Church of 
England. This is the place I wanted to show you," said 
she, *^ it is headed * Instruction and Devotions for Con- 
fession/ " 

The sister read as follows: — 

** Confession is one of the lesser sacraments, instituted 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, by means of which those sins 
which we commit after baptism are forgiven, and we 
receive strength to enable us to overcome sin for the time 
to come. By this sacrament God cleanses the soul from 
all the stains of sin, restores her to favour and friendship 
with Himself, and renders her holy and beautiful in His 
sight/* I will give you a copy, continued Sister Cecilia, 
of questions for self-examination, for you must make 
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an entire confession to your priest, you must not omit 
any thing for fear or shame* H you feel any difficulty 
in acknowledging any particular sin, tell your confessor 
that you experience this difficulty, and ask him to assist 
you ; and then answer his questions with candour and 
openness. After the priest has given you his blessing, 
you can retire, rejoicing that God has forgiven you, and 
restored you to His favour." 

'* I never should have thought of going to confession," 
remarked Annie, as soon as Sister Cecilia paused ; *' besides, 
I am sure grandmamma would never approve of my doing 
so." 

" Oh! " replied her friend, **you need not consult her 
on this matter; it is entirely an affiiir between yourself 
and the Church. If it is for the good of your soul, no one 
has any business to interfere with you. If you will take ^ 
my advice. Miss de Yere, }^ou will attend the confessional 
regularly." 

The young people were here interrupted by the entrance 
of Mrs. Burlton, who had been engaged all the afternoon 
shopping and visiting. She was very pleasant, highly 
pleased to see Miss de Vere, whom she entertained very 
much with lively descriptions and amusing anecdotes 
connected with that afternoon's employment. 

" Come, Cecilia," said she, *' put away your work, and 
take a little rest. The evenings are getting dark, draw 
your chairs, dear girls, around the fire, and let us be 
sociable. I am so fond of fire-light, one always gets so 
friendly and confidential. We have half an hour to spare 
before even-song." 

Annie thought this would be a good opportunity for her 
to try and ascertain, what were Mrs. Burlton's opinions 
respecting worldly amusements, etc. 
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These, slie easily discovered, were much the same as her 
friend's, Kathleen Arundel, with this exception, that she 
laid great stress on the duty of remembering that there 
were times and seasons for everything. She said it always 
distressed Dr. Burlton and herself so much to see how 
some of their friends neglected the holy season of Lent 
and " Fridays" when issuing their invitations. 

** But," continued Mrs. Burlton " our dear Sister Cecilia 
you see, Miss de Yere, is saved all these little vexatious 
difficulties, and temptations, by having followed a voca* 
tion, and retired from the world altogether." 

Annie did not reply, but thought she did not parti- 
cularly envy Sister CeAla's vocation, high and holy as it 
might be. What she had seen of the daily routine of the 

sisters' life she did not admire. Alfseemed cold and cheer- 
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less, lifeless, and reserved. Likewise the silent system, 
which during certain hours of the day was rigidly observed, 
appeared to her dreariness personified. Still she admired 
sister Cecilia for her self-denying life, although at present 
she had no desire to follow her example, having also 
discovered that Mrs. Burlton saw nothing inconsistent in 
mixing in worldly society, and did so herself; she cast 
aside the unpleasant suggestions that Allen Arundel's 
remarks that afternoon had awakened in her mind. 

Perhaps, thought she, he might be wrong or infatu- 
ated with the advice of some friends, or narrow-minded ; 
she would think no more about it. 

Then, if she followed the advice of Sister Cecilia, and 
' attended the confessional, if she did act wrongly in per- 
suing her own way, this would prove a relief to her. 
That evening she went to another large ball, danced, 
laughed, and appeared the most cheerful in the room. 
Still she was not happy. 

D 
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About this time she began to keep a journal, or rather 
note-book, for the entries in it were made at different 
intervals, just short sketches of her own thoughts and 
feelings. 

We will quote from it occasionally, as by this means 
the reader will gain further insight into Annie's character. 

" Dec. Ibthy 18—. 

^* Arthur returned to-day from Oxford ; went together 
to evensong. The church very quiet and solemn; the 
world seemed shut out. I enjoyed the tranquillity much. 
Arthur quite approves of my decision to attend confession ; 
I shall do so before Christmas. I rather dread the ordeal ; 
it does not appear natural to me. I hardly think Allan or 
Emily Marsden would approve of it ; still the Burltons 
and Sister Cecilia tell me it is my duty to confess regu- 
larly to my priest. I am willing to do anything for peace 
of mind ; I feel as if I cannot be quiet, sometimes I long 
for change or excitement, or • • • •" 

" Dec. 2lst, 18—. 
** Feast of St. Thomas. 

'' Went to confess this morning. How strange that 
word confess looks. Felt very nervous; however Dr. 
Burlton helped me through with what I had prepared to 
say. When I went into the church I met a young woman 
coming out ; feeling very timid, I asked her where I should 
find Dr. Burlton. She pointed to the vestry. Poor soul ! 
she seemed to have been weeping bitterly, for her eyes 
were very red, and her face was swollen. 

/' Dr. B. asked me a great many questions — questions I 
did not anticipate. But Sister Cecilia tells me it is pride. 
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pride of heart that makes me shrink from the investigatiqns 
of my priest; pride, I know, is my besetting sin. 

** I have promised to be more careful about fasting and 
prayer* Dr« B. says I must be more diligent in atten- 
dance on all ordinances; fast more regularly, be more 
self-denying, find some sphere of usefulness^ before I can 
hope to retain a peaceful mind. 



CHAPTER m. 

" See the symbol holy blest, 
Broidered an the priestly vest. 
Token of the pangs untcJd, 
Mockingly enwronght in gold, 
'Mongthe worldling's jewels strong. 
On the flaunting bosom hnng !" 

Devotional Lays. 

Christmas-tide drew nigh. Excitement and preparation 
for this high festival prevailed. Fair fingers were engaged 
in entwining and weaving the holly and the laurel into 
mystic emblemsj for the church's ornament. '^The 
sisters'' during their ''hours of silence" were occupied with 
what they considered a meritorious act, even the prepara- 
tion of the '* holy garments " for the priests. Each had 
her portion assigned her, according to her own peculiar 
talent and skill; all were busily occupied at this holy 
season. 

The thoughts that filled the minds of tibe sisters were 
various. Some bent complacently over their work, medi-* 
tating on the high offices in the Church to which they bad 
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devoted themselves. Sister Cecilia was one of these. How 
much better, thought she, to be thus employed, than to 
be mixing in any of the world's pleasure at this hallowed 
season! Others, there were, who while busily plying 
their needles, and working industriously at their embroi- 
dery frames, permitted their thoughts to wander to their 
home circle, where especially at this time of year loving 
brothers and sisters are wont to giCther around the home 
fireside. 

Are we thus called to separate ourselves from those to 
whom we are bound by the ties of nature? Has God 
placed us in social positions, and then meant £unilies thus 
voluntarily to be divided? Is there any virtue in this 
kind of secluded life ? 

" I cannot," says Milton, *^ praise a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but shrinks out of the 
race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat." Is not this retired and cloistered 
life that many desire, a life of cowardice? Is it not shrink- 
ing from daily conflict with the world? 

Christmas-day at length arrived. It had been a day 
long desired by Dr. Burlton and his friends. 

The chancel of St. Hilda's church was that day to be 
re-opened. 

The altar was duly vested in white, supported on either 
side by choice plants. The super-altar was laden with a 
profusion of hot-house flowers, arranged in bouquets. 
Behind the altar a handsome crucifix had been erected, on 
each side of which had been placed two gigantic gold 
candlesticks. The decorations on this occasion had been 
confined chiefly to the sanctuary. 
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The service in the morning commenced with the follow- 
ing procession — 

Verger, with staff surmounted by the image of St Hilda. 

The Churchwardens. 

Incense bearer — Cross-bearer — ^Incense-bearer, 

Choristers, 

Lay-clerks. 

Chorister with banner* 

Chorister with banner — Deacons — Chorister with banner. 

Lay-clerk with banner. 

Dr. Burlton. 

Clergy, etc., etc. 

Upon entering the chancel,* the two first choristers 
pausedj and bowed reverently before the altar, and then 
defiled right and left to their respective places. 

The banners that were carried in the procession w^re,-!* 
first, the banner of the cross; the second, a figure of St. 
Hilda ; the third, a figure of our blessed Lady crowned 
with glory; the fourth, the banner of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour. 

The procession entered the church, singing the welU 
known processional hymn— 
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Brightly gleams om* banner^ 
Pointiiig to the sky, 

WaTiBg wand'rers onward 
To their home on high. 

Journeying o'er a desert, 
Gladly thus we pray, 



* Companion to the Prayer-book, p. 26^ 
t According to instructions in '* Directorium AnglicanTim. 
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And, with he«rto united. 
Take our heavenward way. 

Brightly gleam our banners. 

Pointing to the sky, 
Waving wand'rers onward, 
To their home on high." 

" Hail I sweet Jesus, Master, 
Round Thy sacred feet. 
Here with hearts rejoicing. 

See Thy children meet. 
Long, alas ! we've left Thee, 

Strajringfar away; 
Now once more well enter 
On the narrow way. 

Brightly gleam our banners, 

Pointing to the sky. 
Waving wand'rers onward. 
To their home on high." 

'^ All our days direct us. 
Make us meek and mild ; 
By Thy childhood's pattern, 

Mary's holy child. 
Bid Thine angel shield us, 

When the storm clouds lower. 
Pardon Thou — ^protect us 
At death's solemn hour. 

Brightly gleam our banners. 

Pointing to the sky. 
Waving wand'rers onward. 
To their home on high. 



" Jesu ! saints and angels 

With Thy Church combine ; 
Offering prayers and praises 
At Thy glorious shrine. 
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Whm the toil is oyer. 

Then comeB rest and peace, 
JesoB in His beauty. 
Songs that never cease. 

Brightly gleam our banners. 

Pointing to the sky. 
Waving wand*rers onward, 
To their home on high. Amen." 

The clergy this day appeared in the new full Eucharistic 
Testments. When they had reached their respective places 
they remained for some minutes with their backs towards 
the congregation^ until a youth brought forward a plated 
pot, from which he threw clouds of incensci the whole 
chancel being filled with smoke. At this time also were 
used all the vessels, etc., that according to the Directorium 
Anglicanum are necessary for the proper celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. There stood the altar, so illumined with 
candles, that it was one blaze of light. There was the 
credence table, the piscina, the umbraye, or locker for the 
preservation of the sacred vessels ; the golden paten, the 
chalice, the flagons, the burse containing the corporal, or 
paU, and the offertory basin. The new altar cross was 
two or three feet high, jewelled, and on it was engraved a 
representation of our Lord's passion. 

Upon this novel scene of glittering splendour and 
gorgeous array, Annie gazed with astonishment. At 
length she was startled and aroused from her reverie by 
the sound of a sweet-toned bell. The sacred elements 
were about to be consecrated — this was done in the 
following manner : — * Dr. Burlton stood in front of the 

^' Bitual of the Anglican clergy, dedicated to th6 Bisliops, Priests, 
and Deacons of the Holy Anglican Church, and aU others in 
visible communion with the See of Oanterbuiy. 
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altar, stooped and kissed it, then raised his hands towards 
heaven, then for a moment looked towards the crucifix, 
profoundly bowed and signed the oblation thrice. 

Then he uncovered the paten and chalice, spread his 
hands over the gifts, saying, '* Most merciful God ! look 
graciously upon the holy gifts now before Thee, send 
down Thy Holy Ghost upon this sacrifice, that He maj 
make this bread the precious ♦-)- body of Thy Christ, and 
this cup theprecious-f-bloodof Thy Christ, changing-f- them 
by Thy Holy Ghost/' Amen. 

As soon as he had consecrated the elements, he elevated 
the host with both hands over his head, kept his eyes 
fixed thereon, during which the server rang the bell. 
Then he placed the sacrament on the paten, turned the 
corporal over it, after so doing he took the chalice by the 
knop with both hands, raised his eyes for an instant 
towards heaven, and made the sign of the cross over the 
wine. He then repeated the following prayer :— 

" O Lord, we ofier to Thy glorious majesty, of Thine 
own gifts, a pure, holy, and spotless sacrifice, the 4*' bread 
of eternal life, and the cup of -|- everlasting salvation, upon 
which vouchsafe to look graciously and propitiously, and 
receive them as Thou didst that holy and spotless ojBfer*^ 
ing, which Thy high priest Melchisedec presented unto 
thee" 

. . *^ Be mindful, O Lord, of Thy servants, men and 
women, N. and N., and of all here present, whose faith 
and devotion are known unto Thee, for whom we ofier 
or who ofier unto Thee this Eucharistic sacrifice for 
themselves, their families, and their friends, for the re- 
demption of their souls, the health and salvation which 

* Here, lie made the sign of the cross. 
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they hope for, and for which they now pay their rows to 
Thee, the eternal, the liying, and the true God." 

** Communicating with, and honouring in the first place 
the memory of the ever glorious Virgin Mary, mother of 
our Xiord God Jesus Christ, as also of Thy blessed 
apostles, and of all Thy saints, who from the beginning 
of the world have pleased Thee in their several genera«> 
tions, through tvhose intercessions grant that we may 
be always defended." • • • 

** Be mindful, O Lord, of all Thy servants who have 
departed before us with the sign of fiiith, and rest in the 
sleep of peace. To these, O Lord, who sleep in Christ, 
grant, we beseech Thee, a place of refreshment, light, and 
peace, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.'* 

At the close of these prayers the server again rang the 
bell to invite the faithful to adore the " holy sacrifice.'' 

After this Dr. Burl ton himself communicated, then 
followed the communion of the assistant clergy, then the 
choir, members of the brotherhood an4r sisterhood con^ 
nected with St. Hilda's church ; then the faithful, first 
the men, then the women. The administration proceeded 
from left to right, in token of the progress which the recep** 
tion of these holy mysteries ought to produce. 

Annie de Yere knelt, apparently filled with profound 
adoration; she was much surprised and astounded with 
all she saw and heard. There she beheld her priest 
professing to ofier a sacrifice for her sins. Can any 
man do this? occurred forcibly to her mind. But 
this suggestion was instantly silenced, as she recalled the 
instruction she had received from Dr. Burlton the previous 
week. How he had told her that *" there was no oblation 
more worthy, nor satisfaction greater for the washing 

* Fr. Le Geyt on tiie Lord's Supper. 



away of sin, than to offer oneself purely and entirely to 
God, together with the oblation of the body of Christ in 
the Holy Communion/' 

On returning from the altar, she knelt for a few 
minutes. ''With closed eyes, and clasped hands, her 
mind fixed on the thought that the God man was now 
within her soul and body.'' * She then opened her copy 
of the Divine Liturgy, and prayed, ''May Thy sacred 
body, O Lord, which I have eaten, and Thy precious 
blood which I have drunk, cleave unto my soul, and grant 
that no stain of sin may remain in me, who have been 
refreshed with this most pure and holy sacrament." 

She left the church at the close of the service, silent, 
thoughtful, and overwhelmed with all she had witnessed* 
That evening she made the following short entry in her 
note book : " Can I believe that I have to-day partaken of 
the body of the Lord ? Can I realize that Dr. Burlton 
has offered the sacrifice acceptable to God for my sins? 
But oh ! my soul ! how faithless art thou ! Why should I 
doubt it ? I ought to believe my priest — ^would he de- 
ceive me? I must confess this sin unto him — ^sin of 
unbelief committed at the altar— can it be forgiven ? ** 

Other thoughts occupied the minds of some of the con- 
gregation. Kathleen and Maude Arundel left the church 
filled with wonder, with admiration and delight. They 
discussed the splendour of the vestments, the decorations 
of the sanctuary, as they would have done the latest 
fashions in Regent-street. They looked no further than 
the external magnificence of the ceremony, and were 
captivated by the beauty of the scene. 

The sistem of St. Hilda returned to their secluded 
dwelling; they had passively resigned their souls, their 

* Instructions, etc., in the Little Prayer-Book. 
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minds, their consciences, into the hands of their priests, 
therefore they troubled themselves no further as to the 
orthodoxy of this sacerdotal system. 

But amid the worshippers that day, there was one pre- 
sent to whom the question might well be asked, * What 
doest thou here V 

Allan Arundel was there. Led, partly from curiosity to 
see for himself, a ritualistic service, but more especially 
because he knew Annie de Vere would be present, and he 
wished to ascertain what those services were to which she 
was being introduced by Sir Arthur. One can readily 
imagine the indignation of this young soldier, who had 
truly realized in his own soul the benefits that flow from 
the one great sacrifice, ofiered on Calvary, when he behbld 
this idolatrous ceremonial. He looked, he gazed, he mar- 
velled! Am I, thought he, in England? Protestant 
England? On whose soil our noble martyrs shed their 
blood. Am I within the walls of an English Church? 
that Church who professes distinctly, that ' her sacraments 
are not to be gazed upon, Ufted-'Up, or worshipped.' Yet, 
what ! lifting-up and adoration, I have this day witnessed ! 
The doctrine of transubstantiation was clearly announced, 
when Dr. Burlton prayed that the elements might ** be 
fikanged hy the power of the Holy Ghost.*' Men may 
speak of it, as the Real Presence, Objective Presence, or 
Ineffiible Presence ; but it is the old, old controversy, for 
which our martyrs shed their blood in years gone by. 

A sacrifice likewise they spake of! ''A sacrifice for 
themselves, their firiends, their families, for the redemption 
of their souls ! " Blasphemy ! blasphemy ! ** the ofiering 
of Christ,* once made, is that perfect redemption, pro- 
pitiation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, 
• Article XXXI of " the Church of England." 
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both original and actual; and there is none other satis* 
faction for sin, but that alone. Wherefore the sacrifices of 
Masses, in the which it was commonly said, that the 
priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have 
remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables, and 
dangerous deceits." 

This is the testimony of the Church of England, simple, 
scriptural. The sacrificial work of Christ " is finished.** 
" There remaineth now no more sacrifice for sin." Where 
is the true Christmas hymn of praise, " On earth peace, 
good-will toward men," if the sacrifice on the Cross pro- 
cured not for ever this peace toward mankind ? " He is 
our peace, reconciling us unto God, by the Cross." 

That evening Allan spoke earnestly and faithfully to 
his sisters, but they heeded not the warning voice. Had 
he been permittted to see Annie again, she might have 
hearkened unto him, but the next day he had to rejoin 
his regiment. 

The same evening Annie and her brother talked long 
together respecting the events of this memorable day. She 
ventured to name some of her scruples to him^ but he 
silenced them all, by telling her how presumptuous she 
was, and what responsibility she incurred by venturing to 
differ from the opinions of such a man as her priest. Dr. 
Burlton. He spoke ardently of the splendour of that 
morning's celebration, the power of the priestly oflSce, the 
duty of absolute submission thereunto, till Annie felt she 
had done wrong, very wrong in yielding for one moment, 
to the doubts and suggestions that had arisen in her mind. 

Poor child ! She laid her weary soul that night to rest 
amid clouds and darkness, occasioned by this ritual service ; 
and by the power of that sacerdotal system by which she 
was surrounded* 
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CHAPTER IV. 
" Coming events cast their shadows before ikem"^CampbeU. 

Seated, in the small study in St, Hilda's clergy-house, 
were three gentleman earnestly engaged in conTersation. 
By that day's post, one of them, who was the Rev. Henry 
Silverton, curate of St Hilda's church, had received a 
letter from a certain hishop, offering him a living in the 
north of Devonshire. He was now taking counsel with his 
friends, whether he should accept this offer, which was 
certainly advantageous to him; or whether he should 
carry out his former purpose of joining an Anglican 
Mission to the centre of Africa. For some time he hesi- 
tated which path he ought to pursue* 

At length Dr. Burlton settled the question for him. 

** There is," said he, " as much need in England now, in 
this nineteenth century, to seek to spnead our 'revived 
tenets,' as there is to teach them, for the first time, 
to the benighted savages of Central Africa;" therefore, 
continued he, ^'Silverton, accept the bishop's offer. 
There is, likewise, in the parish of Lower Westcombe 
an extensive sphere of usefulness opened for you ; you 
may be certain that its inhabitants are totally ignorant 
of the glory and beauty of symbolism, and they will need 
instruction therein. Have daily prayers, choral sen-ices, 
frequent communions, lead the people gradually on to 
confession, and you will soon accomplish the end desired." 

** If I might offer a suggestion," said the third speaker, 
who was none other than Sir Arther de Vere, " I would 
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certainly advise you, Mr. SilTerton, to walk very warily at 
Lower Westcombe. The vicar of Westcombe-propery is 
a man of decided sentiments^ a staunch Protestant, narrow- 
minded, bigoted in the extreme, and considering the 
number of years that he has been resident there, he must, 
necessarily, have gained a considerable amount of influ- 
ence among the parishioners; also your predecessor was 
one of the old-fashioned, lifeless, evangelical school, there- 
fore you will meet with some opposition in endeavouring 
to carry on your work. Now, if you are to succeed, as I 
quite expect you will, in restoring this church to the 
ancient position of splendour, and in establishing, like* 
vrise, a symbolic ritual, you must not at once begin by 
introducing * innovations * too hastily, and thus offend the 
prejudices of the people. Be cautious, and ultimately, of 
course, you will succeed. Every one knows how sus- 
ceptible human nature is to the influence of the power of 
pictures, souvenirs, names, and even symbols, in awaken- 
ing impressions of reverence and love; and I do not see, if 
these things are gradually introduced, why the people in 
Devonshire should not appreciate them as highly as the 
rest of the world.'* 

"At Westcombe likewise," continued Sir Arthur, " there 
is a constant influx of visitors; and of course many of them, 
if they are educated persons, will be only too happy to 
assist you in your work. Indeed, if you go there I may 
be disposed to pay you a visit, and do what I can to 
strengthen your hands. It is a beautiful place ; indeed, 
Silverton, you may think yourself fortunate to have had 
this living offered to you. Only, remember my advice, — 
don't rush at once into extremes : train the congregation 
gradually ; get the young people on your side (old ones 
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are always opposed to every change) ; and you will be sure 
to succeed." 

" Thank you, Sir Arthur," replied Mr. Silverton, " for 
your good suggestions, and I will endeavour to profit by 
them." 

" It is quite true, what Sir Arthur says," added Dr. 
Burlton. If J had, at once, after my appointment to St. 
Hilda, introduced all the ceremonial that we have now 
established, I should have been considered a fimatic and a 
fool ; but by the cautious system of gradually accustoming 
the congregation to fresh innovations, see the glorious 
ritual at which we have arrived ! What splendid services 
we had on Christmas-day; — was anything like it ever 
witnessed at Barford ?" 



Westcombe- proper, the reader will recollect, was the 
home of Emily Marsden. 

The Marsdens still lived at the vicarage. No event of 
particular importance had occurred since Emily's return 
from school. 

Lower Westcombe was the adjoining parish, about two 
miles distant : a long, straggling village street, and a few 
scattered farmhouses, lay between the two churches. 

Hitherto the two pastors had worked together harmo- 
niously, having the same single aim in life — even to feed 
their flocks with the green pastures of God's Word, and 
to guide them to the great " Shepherd of souls." 

Physically, these parishes were favoured spots. Along 
the rocky coast that formed the western boundary, the 
wild waves rolled majestically. The inland scenery was 
likewise pleasing. In the early spring, the lanes, with 
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their characteristic high voody banks, were covered with 
violets and primroses, filling the air with their fragrant 
perfume. When the ground had cast aside her snow-clad 
mantle of winter, each shrub, each branch, each blade of 
gross, spoke of life restored, " How wonderful,'* says the 
poet Longfellow, "is the advent of spring! It is the 
great annual miracle of the blossoming of Aaron's rod, 
repeated on myriads and myriads of branches! The 
gentle progression and growth of herbs, flowers, trees, — 
gentle yet irresistible, which no force can stay, no violence 
restrain." 

And who would desire to stay that change which spring- 
tide, vrith her ardent freshness, restores to the weary earth? 
who would stay her hand, as she restores a&esh life unto 
the' world? 

There are further changes likewise ; — change is marked 
upon everything : change, from the freshness of spring to 
the glowing warmth and beauty of the early summer; 
change, again, when the parched grass and scorching rays 
of midsummer pass by, and the autumn winds and tempests 
begin to blow — when the seared leaves are scattered far 
and wide ; change, when autumn has gone, and the earth 
is again covered in her winter garb ; — change, change, 
change, is stamped on all around. And as there are 
changes in the physical world, so likewise are there 
changes in the moral. 

Changes, many and novel, were coming upon the vil- 
lagers of Lower Westcombe, though as yet they knew 
them not. 

Since the death of their aged pastor, after the first grief 
for the loss they had sustained had a little abated, many 
were their speculations respecting who would be appointed 
as his successor ; and not a little anxiety was felt by Mr. 
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Marsden and those who were truly solicitous about the 
eternal welfare of the parishioners. 

One morning, early in the month of April, the family at 
Westcombe Vicarage were just dispersing after breakfast 
to their various avocations, when the postman's knock was 
heard. 

** Harry, my boy,** said Mr. Marsden, ^' here is the key 
of the letter-box : fetch me its contents before you go to 
school." 

Harry did so, and returned to the room, saying, — 

''This is all this morning, — a newspaper and two letters 
for papa. No letters for you girls;'' and seizing his books, 
hastened after his brother, who had started off to school. 

** How tiresome !" exclaimed Emily ; ** I had expected 
one from Annie de Yere. I have not heard from her for 
such a long time." 

However, as there were no letters for the girls, they 
began to discuss the arrangements for the day. Emily 
proposed that, after her sister Isabel had finished with the 
children's lessons, at twelve o'clock, they should go and 
see what progress the builders were making with a new 
orphanage, in which they were much interested. 

A certain sum of money had been left to Mr. Marsden 
by an old lady, for the purpose of building an orphanage, 
for the benefit of the daughters of sailors and fishermen 
connected with the neighbourhood of Westcombe. 

Wrecks and accidents were constantly taking place on 
this rough and dangerous coast, and the need of such an 
asylum had long been felt. 

This proposed little orphanage was a source of great 
interest to the Marsdens. Many of the little girls who 
were to be among its inmates were well known to them. 
The daily progress of this building was anxiously regarded. 

B 
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It was a Gothic cottage, built close to the church aud near 
to the national schools, where the children were to attend 
daily for instruction. 

Emily's proposal to visit this building was readily 
acquiesced in by her sister. 

In the midst of their conversation they were interrupted 
by a sudden exclamation from their father, who had, after 
reading his letters, proceeded to open his newspaper. 

His eye fell on the following announcement : — 

" The Rev. Henry Silverton, Curate of St. Hilda's, Barford, to the 
Living of Lower Westcombe. Patron— The Bishop of the 
Diocese." 

'^ Ah ! alas V* exclaimed Mr. Marsden, '^ dark days are 

in store for the people of Lower Westcombe ; and ■' " 

but be checked himself, for he thought it might not be 
well to speak so hastily. 

** What is the name of the new clergyman, papa? who 
is he ? where does he come from? '^ eagerly inquired Isabel, 
who was full of curiosity to know more, for of course in a 
small place like Westcombe, every event or new arrival was 
wrought with tenfold interest. 

'' Silverton is the name," said her father, quietly. 

*' Where does he come from ? *' again asked Isabel. 

« St Hilda's church, Barford." 

'^ St Hilda's, papa, why that is the name of the church 
where there was such an extraordinary service last Christ- 
mas-day. Don't you recollect, Emily, Annie wrote you 
some account of it? she said such a splendid service had 
never been seen in Barford, and how pleased her brother 
had been with it" 

** I wonder if Mr. Silverton will try and introduce the 
same sort of things here/' continued Isabel. 

''This appointment makes me feel," said her fath^. 
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*' that we who are living in this secluded spot are not to 
escape this plague of darkness and superstition that is 
spreading like an army of locusts throughout the length 
ahd breadth of the land.*' 

Emily was silent at the mention of St, Hilda's church ; 
her thoughts returned to her dear friend; at different 
times she had seen accounts in the papers of the services 
at St. Hilda's, also Annie had mentioned them in her 
letters occasionally, but had never given any opinion res- 
pecting them. Frequently had Emily asked her what she 
thought of them, but never did she receive a satisfactory 
reply. 

The sisters separated for the morning's work ; Isabel to 
teach her sisters, and Emily to visit some poor people. At 
twelve o'clock they met again and visited the orphanage : 
the building they found was progressing quickly. After 
spending some little time there, Isabel proposed that as the 
season of winter was over, they might venture for a walk 
along what was known as the Lone Path ; this path during 
the winter months was quite impassable, it being in 
some places so exposed to the high windif from the sea, 
in others the turf and moss with which it was covered 
rendered it dirty and slippery, but during the summer 
months it formed a charming walk, and the view there- 
from of the surrounding coast was grand and varied. 
The little path itself was cut out of the steep side of a 
hill, the base of which at high water was washed by the 
waves below. In some places the hillside was a barren 
rock with sharp edges of slate and coloured stone, that 
stood out like the buttresses of a fortress. In other 
places its more gentle slopes were covered with short 
turf, on which the sheep and goats were wont peacefully 
to graze. At intervals below the path were deep narrow 
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fissures, caused by the violence of the rains during the 
storms of winter. 

The two girls walked safely along this path for about 
a mile and a half from home, meeting with no obstacles 
beyond a few muddy places and a few loose stones. ** I 
think/' said Isabel^ ''we shall easily succeed in getting 
round the headland and down the smugglers* steps on 
the other side to the beach below» and we can return 
home by the high road through Lower Westcombe, it will 
be better than returning this way as the wind seems 
rising. I think we hardly ought to have ventured this 
way so early in the season/* continued Isabel. 

She had hardly uttered these words when the path gave 
way beneath the feet of her sister^ who was walking a few 
yards in front of her. 

Emily uttered a piercing cry : as she fell she seized 
violently a small bush that was growing upon the side of 
the cliffy this instantly gave way, being unable to support 
her body ; the ground also into which its roots were fixed 
was loose and moist after the winter's frosts and rain ; she 
therefore slipped again with renewed impulse, and instantly 
disappeared from her sister's sight. 

Oh ! the agony that Isjabel that moment experienced ! 
Not a sound could escape her lips — all power of speech 
failed her — ^her heart felt as if it ceased to beat — ^her 
anguish still further increased when she perceived Emily's 
black straw hat floating up6n the crests of the receding 
waves below. She stood for a moment terror-stricken ; 
at length her speech returned and she called — ** Emily ! 
Emily!**— 

But there was no response, nothing broke the stillness of 
that awful moment excepting the ripple of the tide upoi;^ 
the grey sand below. 
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'* Oh ! if I could but pass that place where the path has 
given way,*' thought she, '' I should be round the headland 
and down the steps to the beach, and then I could see how 
far she has fallen, but that is impossible," and the terrified 
girl wrung her hands in terror. 

Not being able to succeed in making any one hear her 
cries from this lonely, distant spot, she turned towards 
the town to seek for assistance. How she reached it she 
nerer knew, for this '' Lone Path ** at its best estate was 
dangerous and circuitous, and required the pedestrian to 
walk carefully. But she hastened along it — ^little heeding 
her steps. At the entrance of the town most happily she 
met a certain Joe Barclay. Now this worthy individual 
was a wellvknown character in Westcombe. A strong and 
powerful seaman, a native of the place, one who knew 
every rock and stone of that wild coast. There was 
scarcely a cliff or cavern that from his boyhood, when he 
searched for seagulls* nests, he had not explored. 

He was also a very worthy man — ^a perfect factotum at 
the vicarage. Isabel could not therefore have met anyone 
who could at this time have been a more willing and 
efficient helper. 

When he beheld Isabel coining towards him with her 
dress torn, her hat falling off the back of her head, her 
face as pale as death, he wondered from whence she could 
be hastening, and what ill tidings she could be bearing. 
He was still further alarmed when in reply to his question, 
*^ what was wrong P whither was she going ? '' the only 
-response he received was Isabel violently seizing both 
his hands and pointing eagerly towards the sea. 

*' My dear young lady, what dost thou mean ? " vehe- 
mently exclaimed the old man, still further idarmed and 
mystified. 
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'< Oh dear!" gasped the agonised girl, "Em! Emily 
has fallen! " 

" Fallen ! Miss Emily fallen ! *' exclaimed Joe. '^ You 
don't mean to say you have been a- venturing on the 'Lone 
Path; do ye?" 

'* Indeed, indeed we have, and she is gone/* sobbed 
Isabel, ** the path gave way and» • • •^' 

'* Well, come with me," said the old man kindly, "here 
is my son coming this way, show us the spot and may be 
something may have broken her fall, some rock or shrub; 
whereabouts did she fall ? " 

" Just before we reached the smugglers' steps," replied 
Isabel. 

'' The steps, aye, that is not the worst part of the cliff. 
May the Lord have mercy on her precious life ! " added 
the old man reverently — and they hastened towards the 
place. 

In the meanwhile, a stranger, who had left his friend to 
visit the church and to attend to some business in the 
village of Lower Westcombe, (having arranged to meet again 
in an hour's time at the little inn,) had strolled down 
towards the beach. While sauntering there his attention 
became directed to a flight of steps that were ingeniously 
cut out in the face of the rock. Evidently, he thought, a 
smugglers' path, so secreted and circuitous did it appear. 
Led partly from curiosity to explore whither it went, and 
partly to obtain a more extensive view of the surrounding 
coast, he turned towards them. He ascended the winding 
steps with little difficulty, for he was young and active. 
When he had reached the top of the second flight, his eye 
iell upon something moving among the bushes ; he could 
not discover precisely what it could be; he stood aa 
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instant and watched— a fresh gust of wind wafted the blue 
gannent again. 

Smuggled goods ! kegs of brandy ! silks ! or some con- 
traband articles! thought he, beneath yonder covering. 
IVe caught them ! shall inform of them at the coastguard 
station as I return to Lower Westcombe ! and then he turned 
aside and stepped cautiously over the loose stones and 
slippery turf. He carefully drew aside the bush, and 
instead of the smugglers' wares, his eye fell upon the lovely 
form of a young and beautiful girl, pale, pale as death. 
There were no marks of blood, not a scratch, not a bruise, 
was visible. 

'^ Where can she have fallen from ? Has there bieen 
foul play here ? ** thought he, and he shuddered as he 
beheld the critical position in which she lay. 

Just at this instant, he noticed the rumbling noise of 
loose and falling stones, he raised his eyes towards the hill 
above him, and observed that the path had given way, thus 
the mystery was explained. 

** Poor child ! " thought he, as he looked upon the help- 
less form. There had been no struggle ; as she fell, there 
she lay, her head resting on that very bush that she had 
convulsively seized when falling. 

He stood for a moment contemplating her, and admiring 
her beauty^ Then he stooped to hearken if there was still 
breath in her apparently lifeless form. He listened, he 
listened, — at last he heard the sound of weak and fluttering 
breath. He at once lifted her, and drew from his pocket 
a silver wine. flask, and poured some down her throat. He 
then carried her from her extremely perilous position, for 
one sudd^i movement or start, as she returned to conscious- 
ness, might have precipitated her further down the cliff; 
as soon as he had done this he paused to consider what 
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neans he had better now take towards restoring her to her 
friends. Leave her in this place» even while he sou^t 
further assistance, he considered hardly prudent To carry 
her to the inn was some distance. Then in less than an 
hour he ought to be with his friend on the coach to catch 
the train at Stapleton to convey them to London, where' 
the; had an appointment of some importance* These 
difficulties passed rapidly through the mind of the stranger. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of voices in the distance; 
gradually they became more distinct ; at length he heard 
the words — 

** This must be the place.'' 

** Shocking bad/' replied another voice. 

« The ground has clean giv'd way." 

*'Tom," said the first speaker, "can you get down 
yonder ? follow the track of the loose stones, they will guide 
you to her. I must stay behind to help Miss Isabel." 

In an instant Tom Barclay was down the side of the 
rock— 

" Stay ! stay ! young man," cried the stranger, (thus 
startling poor Tom, who, if he had not been a native of 
the place, and likewise a sailor from childhood, so that his 
feet clung to the rock as firmly as they would to the mast 
of a vessel, would certainly have himself fallen,) ** this 
side of the fissure ! get up again to the path, and come 
down this side of the opening." 

Tom raised his eyes, and to his surprise saw a man 
standing at the opposite side of the cove; he instantly 
retraced his steps, and stood beside Emily and her first 
deliverer. 

** Thank God 1 " were the first words that escaped from 
his lips, " what a mercy she fell no ftirther," and, taking 
her in his arms, paid no furtiier heed to the bystander. 
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" What had we best do for her^ father f " said he» 
taming to the old man* 

''Carry her at once to the beach, and then fetch a 
carriage from the inn at Lower Westcombe, but Til over- 
take yoa by that time. Miss Isabel is just behind here. I 
must see her over this place, or she will be down it also/' 

Tom and the stranger began carefully to descend the 
steps, then, having reached a sheltered spot, they began 
to endeavour to restore animation to the still unconscious 
girl. 

Just as the rest of the party were coming up, the visitor 
suddenly remembered that the time was passing quickly ; 
he drew his watch from his pocket, glanced hastily at the 
figures, and saw that they pointed almost to the hour 
when he had arranged to meet his friend again. He hesi- 
tated — should he leave them — still, if he remained he 
should miss the train, and this would occasion much incon- 
venience to himself. 

This latter feeling predominated, and as he observed 
Isabel and the other man advancing, he hastily turned away 
towards the village, leaving Emily with the sailor, and 
promising to send further assistance from the inn. 

With beating heart and eager step Isabel hastened towards 
her sister ; could she trust herself to hope that she should 
find her uninjured by the Ml? She observed not the 
retreating figure ; her sole thought was for her sister, whom 
she found just returning to consciousness, but still unable 
to reply to her eager inquiries. 

** Father,^' said Tom, '' betwixt us let*s carry her up to 
Ullage ; that young gintleman, as was the means of a saving 
of her life, promised to send a carriage down this way 
from the inn; but we had best carry her as far as the high 
road, it will save time.** 
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Accordingly the party proceeded^ Tom carrying Emily, 
Isabel and Joe following behind. 

" I think, Miss Isabel/' suggested the old man, " that 
it would be good if you were to take this side-path and ask 
Dr. Watts to come home with you, for Miss Emily must 
be looked to at once for to see if any bones be broken, — 
I'd go myself, but I'd best keep with Tom and your sister, 
for if he should not meet the carriage I must help him to 
carry her, or seek for other assistance. Besides, Miss 
Isabel, you had best break the news to your mamma, she'll 
be terribly frightened when she hears of the accident." 

Isabel at once saw the wisdom of the old man's advice, 
and hastened by a side-path to the village doctor's house, 
where most fortunately she found him. 

She soon narrated to him the cause of her anxiety, and 
the kind old physician accompanied her home and carefully 
broke the tidings to Mrs. Marsden, who was nevertheless 
greatly alarmed. 

Poor Emily was quite unconscious when the carriage 
reached the door of the vicarage. 

The doctor ordered her to be at once placed in bed, then 
he carefully examined her, and to the great relief of all the 
family he assured them that she had sustained no serious 
injury, neither were any bones broken. But he advised 
care and extreme quietness,'saying that her nervous system 
had received a severe shock from the violence of the fall 
and the fright she must have sustained. 

" What a miracle ! what a marvellous escape she has 
had ! " exclaimed Mr. Marsden, as he left Emily's bedside. 
"What shall we render unto the Lord for all His mercies?" 

^' Indeed this has been a most marvellous escape," an- 
swered the doctor, " some bush or stone must have broken 
her fall ; if I remember the locality rightly it is an awkward 
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place, all the gravel on that cliff is bad, so crumbling and 
brittle, and of course after the rains and firost of winter it 
is peculiarly dangerous." 

''I wonder/' remarked Isabel, '^who that gentleman 
could be, that Joe said^r«^ discovered Emily, and carried 
her to the steps ; he had left the beach before I got down 
to it ; Joe said it is no ' one of these parts ' for he did not 
know him at all ; he said he was in a great hurry to catch 
a train, and could not remain. Speaking of strangers^ said 
Dr. Watts, who now joined the family part; around the 
dinner-table, reminds me to ask you, Mr. Marsden, have 
you heard who is to be the new minister at Lower 
Westcombe?'* 

" Yes, I have,'* quietly replied Mr. Marsden. 

^' What do you think of the appointment?" continued 
the doctor, who was a chattering old man, quite the news- 
monger of the village. Little occurred in the parish that 
he did not know something about, and he now wished to 
ascertain Mr. Marsden's opinion on this subject. 

Of this, Mr. Marsden was perfectly aware, therefore he 
replied cautiously, without giving any decided opinion, 
merely saying, ^*he hoped he would prove a good man, for 
the sake of the people committed to his care." 

** Hum ; hum ;" said the doctor, pushing back his spec- 
tacles to the top of his bald head, ** aye ! rather suspicious, 
the quarter from whence he comes, St. Hilda's, Barford." 

^' Then it is even so ?" enquired Mr. Marsden. 

" Perfectly true, I assure you I Besides, this morning I 
have seen the B.ev. Gentleman myself, and judging even 
from outward appearances, he does not seem one that cares 
to disguise his opinion." 

"Indeed I where did you see him?" enquired Mrs. 
Marsden. 
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'' I was going this morning/' replied the doctor, '' along 
the Lower Westcombe-road, and I met a strange gentle-* 
man coming from the old church, he was a short thickly 
set man, his face shaven, and hair cnt like a Roman 
Catholic priest, in fact I thought he must be one, and 
wondered what he coald be saying to old Miles, the parish 
clerk, so I just loitered a little on the road to see who it 
could be. At length, the stranger turned towards the 
town, and I stepped up to Miles. I first asked after his 
wife and children, and chatted a bit, so as to get him 
into a good humour ; for you know, Mrs. Marsden, the old 
fellow is rather gruff and cross, particularly if he sees you 
want to get any information out of him* When I had got 
him into good humour, I said. Miles, do you know who 
that gentleman was that just now came from the church V 

** Do you, sir ?" replied he sharply. 

" Why, Miles,** said I, " if / did, do you think I should 
have asked you?" 

" Well,'' said Miles, with a sharp look of astonishment, 
''he says he is coming here as our priest ! " 

''Our priest !" said I, "and I stared him in the face, 
and told him he must have come to the wrong place, as we 
were not Papists.'* 

" I expect,** Miles added, " he must be one of them new- 
fangled parsons, that they've got in London ; my son was 
telling me about them, when he was down a'Christmas.** 

"Alas! alas!** said Marsden sadly, "this is bad news. 
Dr. Watts.** 

"But it is perfectly true — all I have told you, the 
very appearance of the man stamps him ; if he were a 
true Protestant, he would not go about disguised as a 
*Roman Catholic priest,** answered the doctor. 

" I am, indeed, very grieved to hear this, I had hoped we 
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should have been spared, though it was hardly to be 
expeeted/' said Mr. Manden. 

''England will soon become a Catholic country, I 
fear/' answered the village doctor* 

*'I trust not/' responded Mr. Marsden ; '^ God's truth 
cannot be quenched. You may recollect what Latimer 
spake, when he was tied to the stake : ' Be of good cheer, 
Master Ridley, and play the man, for by God's grace, we 
shall light a candle this day in England as shall never be 
put out' It is true these Ritualists are trying their very 
uttermost to quench this * light ; but the Word of God 
standeth sure, and if we test their teaching by it, we shall 
soon see how unscriptural it is ; therefore, if this place is 
not to be saved from it, may we be led to a more careful 
study of our Bible: ' To the law and to the testimony ; if 
they speak not according to their word, it is because there 
is no light in them/ " 



CHAPTER V. 

*' Let not the freedom of enqniiy be shackled.' 

Ws will now leave for a little while our friend, Emily 
Marsden, under the care of her loving family, trusting that 
by the means used by the worthy village doctor she may 
be restored to her wanted health and activity. 

In the meantime, let us take a glimpse at our odier 
friend Annie, and see how things progress with her: 
whether she finds that satisfaction and happiness, that she 
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desires amid the gaieties of the world, or the excitement of 
sensational church services. Let us open her note-book, 
which she has placed at our disposal :— 

" January 19^A, 18 — . — Arthur gone to Oxford, felt very 
low-spirited when he left me; went to a dance that 
evening, this cheered me for the time. This morning I 
have been to the 'sisterhood,' the sight of these holy 
women much affected me; it made me feel ashamed of 
myself for being cast down at Arthur's departure, when 
I considered the sacrifices these sisters have made for the 
good of the Church. They have left all for * the Church,' 
father, mother, sisters, brothers. Sister Cecilia says, I 
shall never be satisfied or happy till I resign everything, 
my soul, and body, into the hands of my spiritual director.'' 

*^ March 1«^, 186 — . — I am going to Confession to- 
morrow, must therefore sit up to-night, and meditate on 
all my misdoings since last week. There are four things 
to be attended to before I present myself. * First, a 
complete knowledge of sin, as far as this is possible; 
secondly, a true and lively sorrow for sin; thirdly, a firm 
resolution to confess all truly and fully ; and fourthly, a 
determination to forsake sin utterly, and at once, by 
God's help, to do or bear anything which may happen 
unto me directly from God, and which His priest may 
advise me to undertake. 

'^ It is a solemn thing thus to kneel before God's priest^ 
and tell him all my sins ; and Dr. Burlton tells me, that if 
I omit anything through fear or shame, it becomes an 
additional sin. He is an ambassador for Christ, and is 
sent in Christ's stead to reconcile me unto God. I must 

♦ " Pardon throagh the Precious Blood," etc., edited by a Com- 
mittee of Clergy. 1866. 
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have, therefore, a high consideration for his priestly office^ 
and speak to him in clearness and in confidence^ always 
rememhering that it is, in fact^ God to whom the con- 
fession is made. I will copy a paper Sister Cecilia has 
sent to me ; if I write it out, it will fix it in my memory, 
and she says I shall fiind it an assistance in my preparation 
for this holy sacrament of confession. 'In confession 
when you come to the priest, kneel down, and as soon as 
he is ready to hear your confession, say. Father, give me 
your blessing, for I have sinned : the priest will then give 
you his blessing ; then make the sign of the cross from 
your forehead to your breast, saying. In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : and say, 
I confess to God, — God the Father Almighty, to His 
only begotten Son Jesus Christ our Lord, to God the 
Holy Ghost, before the whole company of heaven, and to 
you, my father, that I have sinned exceedingly, in thought, 
word, and deed, by fault, by my own grievous fault ..... 
for these, and all my other sins, which I cannot now 
remember, I am heartily sorry, and firmly purpose amend- 
ment, most earnestly asking pardon of God ; and of you, 
mj ghostly father ^ penance, counsel, and absolution.'* 

*^ Seeing, then, that this is such a sacred ordinance, with 
what solemn feelings ought I not to draw nigh unto it, 
and particularly on this occasion, as I am to make an 
especial confession before I receive the body and blood of 
my Saviour. For it is a grievous sin to receive this holy 
sacrament \yith any sin unabsolved by God's priest.^' 

" March, llth. — ^Spent to-day with the Burltons« Met 
there a Roman Catholic priest, and also a patriarch be- 

* Directions respedang Confession in a book entitled "Ptodon 
through the Precious Blood." 
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longing to one of the Eastern Churches. They all 
appeared much interested in the prospect of ' a union * to 
he established hetween the Eastern and Western Churches. 
They seemed to consider no essential difference existed 
between them; that the only difference was, in a few 
externals, or matters of discipline. I have always looked 
upon Roman Catholics as a Church quite distinct from 
ourselves ; but Dr. Burlton says, I am mistaken, and that 
this is a very narrow view to entertain. That the Roman is 
the Ancient Church, and that we, ue,, the Anglican 
Churchy are a branch of the same, still in communion with 
her." 

. **March Idth^ 186 — . — Been again to confession. Told 
Dr. Burlton how perpetually my thoughts wandered when 
I was engaged in prayer. He then gave me a rosary^ 
which he says I shall find an assistance to me. At first I 
hesitated to accept it, old prejudices arose in my mind. 
He seemed rather displeased with me for so doing, and 
said, ' What a strange ground of offence it were, if any, 
(in order the better to collect his thoughts amid weariness 
of the brain, or dimness of the mind, or any other infir- 
mity of soul, or body, which disabled him from praying 
collectedly,) were to use a mechanical help, which, since we 
have bodies as well as souls, might aid him to fix his mind.' ^ 
He strongly urged me to use the rosary, and gave me the 
following Litany, which I am to use after I have received 
the holy communion :— 

Living bread that comes down from heaven. 

Bread of fatness and royal dainties. 

Supernatural bread* 

* Statement of Dr. Pasey quoted in " The Rosaxy of the Name of 
Jesus," for the use of the fiiithful members of the Church of England ; 
1865. 
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** Most high and adorable sacrament. 
'' Most holy of all sacrifices. 
'' Tremendous life-giving sacrament. 
'^ Bread made flesh by the omnipotence of the Word» 
etc. 

Have mercy upon me.''* 

** April 22nd. — Received to-day a letter from dear 
Emily Marsden. She has accepted my invitation, and is 
coming to stay with me, though, alas! only for a few 
days. It appears she has met with an accident, and that 
is the reason why I have had no letters from her lately. 
I wonder now, by-the-bye, if she were the girl Arthur 
said he had helped out of an awkward dilemma the day he 
was at Lower Westcombe. I do wish people would enter 
more into particulars, when they write letters, instead of 
sending scraps of information, and leaving one's feeble 
imagination to fill in the rest. However, Emily is coming, 
and that is good news. I wonder if she will be at all 
changed, also whether she will approve of many things 
that I now enjoy. The Marsdens, I know tveref what 
Sister Cecilia calls, narrow-minded hard Protestants. Well, 
I shall soon see ; in three more days she will be here." 

Emily Marsden had not continued to recover from her 
fall, as qtiickly, or as satisfactorily as could be desired ; 
therefore, as she had received many invitations from her 
friend Annie to come and visit her at Barford, Mr. 
Marsden thought it would be advisable to take her there, 
for better advice than could be procured at Westcombe ; 
and as he had to go to Midderton, which was only a few 
miles further north than Barford, upon some clerical 

• " The Altar Manual." 
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Emily was to be left at Lady de Vere'a, till Mr. Marsden 
should have fulfilled his engagements at Midderton. 

We need not dwell upon their journey to Barford, or 
upon the warm reception Emily received from her afiec- 
tiouate friend, as the meeting of two warm-hearted girls, 
after a year's separation can be easily imagined. 

*' Why, Emily, you do look ill ; " were the first words 
that passed the lips of her friend as she conducted her 
upstairs to her own boudoir. "Come into my sitting- 
room, and lie there on the sofa; you are not fit to go 
down to dinner this evening, we will have ours sent up 
here; now lie down and let me take off your hat and 
cloak; and tell me what has happened to you, and 
what was the accident to which you referred in your 
letter." 

Kmmy soon related the story of her fall, and how she 
had been discovered, and rescued from her unhappy posi- 
tion, much to the amazement of her friend, who eagerly 
enquired if she were not dreadfully injured. 

Emily explained to her, that her fall had been most 
providentially arrested by some thorny hushes in which 
her dress had become entangled, otherwise she would have 
been much more seriously hurt. 

liater on in the evening they were joined by Lady de 
Vere and Mr. Marsden, who was spending the night in 
Barford, that he might see the doctor the following 
morning. 

This little party were sitting talking around the fire in 
Annie's room, for though the season was advancing rapidly, 
the evenings were still chilly. Suddenly they were startled 
by a loud knock and ring at the house-door. " Wbo can be 
arriving I said Lady de Vere, "_at this hour of the evening f " 
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"Why!" exclaimed Annie, **if that is not Arthur's 
voice ! *' and she at once hurried down stairs to welcome 
him. ** What brings you home, Arthur, so unexpectedly ?'* 
eagerly enquired she, as soon as her affectionate greetings 
were over, 

" I just wanted," replied he, *• to have a few minutes* 
conversation with Dr. Burlton, upon some business which 
I could settle in five minutes, much better than by 
correspondence ; so I put myself into the evening train, 
and go back to Oxford to-morrow." 

"I am so glad you have come to-night, for the 
Marsdens are here," said Annie, still standing in the hall, 
where her brother was slowly taking off his coat, emptying 
first all his pockets, and appearing in no hurry to join the 
party upstairs. 

** The Marsdens ! are they jhere, did you say ? The 
Marsdens from'Westcombe, eh?" and a cloud instantly 
rested on his brow. 

**Yes. Come up, Arthur, and see them," continued 
Annie, never imagining for a moment that they could be 
unwelcome guests. 

"Which of them ?" asked Sir Arthur, rather gruffly. 

** Mr. Marsden and Emily." 

"Emily! hum! that's is the one you knew at Mrs. 
Harcourt's ? a pretty girl, aye, I remember." 

The two ascended the staircase together. 

Hum ! nuisance ! wish I had not come this evening I 
no escape now. There'll be a fuss ! flashed across the 
young baronet's mind, as he slowly followed his sister. 
They entered the room together, and Arthur was warmly 
welcomed by his grandmother, who was so glad he had 
come home that evening, as he had thus the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Marsden. 
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He then glanced towards Emily » — ^he at once sawtliatit 
was no stranger to him that was lying on that sofa. She 
was injured then hy that fall, and no wonder, thought he. 

"Really, Arthur/' exclaimed Annie, "what are you 
contemplating? I must say, it is not very polite of you 
to stand staring at Emily." 

" I am afraid. Miss Marsden, you were injured hy your 
fall,*' began Sir Arthur, as he advanced and shook hands 
warmly with Emily. 

Annie at once started with surprise, and exclaimed, 
" Then Arthur, was Emmy really the girl that you said in 
a letter to me you had rescued from an awkward dilemma, 
the day you were at Westcomhe ? I was so vexed with 
you for never telling me more about your visit there, 
and,—" 

Her sentence was interrupted by Mr. Marsden exclaiming, 
" Is it possible. Sir Arthur, that you are the gentleman 
who was so providentially led to the spot where my darling 
child lay upon the very brink of eternity ! and is it to you 
we are all so much indebted? How can I ever sufficiently 
thank you for your timely assistance,'' said the grateful 
father, violently seizing Sir Arthur's hand. 

" Enough ! enough ! " replied the young baronet hastily, 
" I hope your daughter was not seriously injured ? " and 
then, after receiving Mr. Marsden's reply, he turned the 
conversation by remarking on the dangerous character of 
the cliffi on the Westcomhe coast. 

When there was a pause in their conversation, Annie 
remarked, "How very strange it was that Arthur had 
not recognized Emily, as it was not many years since 
he had seen her." 

" Why, Annie," replied Sir Arthur, sharply, "you would 
not have known Miss Marsden yourself, had you seen 
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her as I saw Her. Besides, / have never seen her since 
we were both children together the winter we passed 
at Westcombe.*' 

Sir Arthur did not add that when he heard the sailors 
speak of ** Miss Isabel '' and " Miss Emily/* he had sus- 
pected whom he might be carryingi neither did he say 
that he purposely avoided inquiring of the men. 

However, Annie asked no more questions; she felt 
supremely happy for the rest of the evening as she sat 
between her brother and her friend. 

The conversation that evening very naturally led Mr. 
Marsden to speak of his own parish, and also of the recent 
appointment of Mr. Silverton to the church at Lower 
Westcombe. 

Mr. Marsden inquired if Sir Atthur was acquainted 
with him, as he believed he^was an Oxford man ? 

" He is not merely an acquaintance, Mr. Marsden," 
replied Sir Arthur ; " Mr. Silverton is one of my greatest 
friends ; I knew him when I first went to Oxford, then 
for a short time he assisted here at St. Hilda's. He is 
a remarkably clever man, few are his equal in learning 
or in devotion to the Church's interest. He was a great 
favourite, both here and at Oxford. Few young men rise 
to such a position in the Church as to have such a first* 
class living as Lower Westcombe at the age of eight-and» 
twenty." 

" I think it would show more wisdom in him,'* replied 
Mr. Marsden, *' if he allowed the services at the church 
to remain in the simple form in which he found them. In 
the days of his predecessor they were conducted according 
to the Protestant directions of our rubrics, and the services 
were such that the poorest and simplest worshipper could 
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take his partj and the Gospel was preached in all its 

fulness/' 

**Notr,** continued Mr. Marsden, "this week the whole 
parish is in a state of the greatest excitement because 
various novelties and changes in the services were last 
Sunday introduced; which, indeed, if they were not 
symbolical of false doctrine, we might regard as matters 
of taste. But, alas ! we cannot be so deceived." 

Sir Arthur was annoyed by this piece of information, as 
it seemed to indicate that his friend was not proceeding 
with due caution. However, he replied, good humouredlj, 
" Well, Mr. Marsden, I dare say you and Mr. Silverton do 
think very diflferently on many points. Still * Charity 
thinketh no evil : ' we are all travelling to the same place, 
though we may choose to walk along different paths.'' 

" Are yoi; certain," inquired Mr. Marsden, solemnly, 
" that you are travelling the right path. For there is 
such a thing as ' a way that seemeth right unto a man, but 
the ends thereof are the ways of death.' " 

Sir Arthur did not reply, but turning directly towards 
Lady de Vere, suggested that the travellers must be weary 
after the day's journey, and that the evening was far 
advanced. 

The party immediately dispersed. As Annie was quitting 
the room Sir Arthur called her back again, and said to 
her — 

** Your friend, Miss Marsden, appears to be a very 
charming girl ; do all you caq for her comfort and happi- 
ness while she remains here. But, Annie, it is my duty 
to give you this piece of advice — remember the Marsdens 
are narrow-minded, old-fashioned Protestants, and my 
opinions are quite the reverse of theirs, therefore I do not 
wish either you or your friend to have any religious 
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conyersation together. Controversy is dangerous ; never 
permit yourself to be led into it ; it will do you no good, 
possibly harm ; of course, Annie» dear/' added he, kissing 
her, *' I have only your highest interest at heart in thus 
speaking to you. But mention what I have said to you to 
Dr. Burlton» perhaps in thus advising I am trespassing on 
his prerogative. I hopie, dear, you have been regularly to 
confession during my absence i " 

" Yes, Arthur," replied Annie, " and I will do whatever 
you tell me, though I must confess I am rather disappointed 
that I may not talk to Emily on a subject in which just 
now I'm so much interested." 

The next day, as she was leaving the church after even- 
song, she was told by Sister Cecilia to remain in the church 
a few minutes, as Dr. Burlton wished to speak to her. 

She at once readily obeyed. After waiting a few 
minutes. Dr. Burlton came out of the vestry and beckoned 
her towards him. 

He was as usual most gracious and affable. At length, 
after some preliminary remarks about the ordinary affairs 
of daily life, the people we meet with, their different 
characters, etc., he proceeded to give her the following 
piece of advice respecting her conduct towards any who 
might differ with her in religious opinion. 

** Now, Miss de Vere," said he, ** you cannot expect to 
j&nd every one you meet will think precisely the same 
as you do on this most important of all subjects. But 
you will probably find some persons who are so self- 
opinionated that they think that by the force of their argu- 
ments, they will be able to persuade you that they are right, 
and you are wrong. Now, if you should ever meet such 
people, (and you are certain sooner or later to do so in these 
days of controversy and error) do not permit yourself to be 
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led into any argument with them ; nothing can possibly 
be wofse for you ; not that I wish you to hide your own 
light under a bushel ; just state your oum opinions as you 
have received them from myself, and there leave the matter; 
you will gain no good by hearing the opposite side of the 
question, possibly harm, as your own mind will probably 
thus become unsettled. You have been instructed by me 
in ' the truth ' as the Church teaches her children, there- 
fore, why should you listen to erroneous statentents which 
will only bring misery on yoiu: soul, over which I watch 
with godly jealousy. It is," continued he, " this desire to 
investigate matters that they cannot understand, that has 
led so many young people into apostacy: remember 
Miss de Yere," said he, warmly shaking hands with Annie, 
•** remember you are to obey your spiritual pastor in all 
tilings; it is for your welfare that I thus speak so de- 
cidedly." 

Annie felt rather annoyed at this conclusion to her 
interview, as she guessed that Sir Arthur had been speak- 
ing to Dr. Burlton about her friends the Marsdens. She 
left the church in a thoughtful mood. If, thought she, 
Dr. Burlton's views are right, and Emily*s erroneous, 
ought I not to try and convince her that they are soP 
But, perhaps, Arthur will endeavour to do this, and he is 
much more competent than I am for so serious an under- 
taking ; and, therefore, much more likely to be successfuL 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"He pardoneth and absolvetli all tlicm that truly repent, and 
xenfeignedly believe His Holy Grospel." 

Whether Sir Arthur found the society of Emily Marsden 
agreeable, or whether he felt it to be his duty to guard his 
4sister from Protestant influence, it is not at present needful 
to ascertain. At all events, he remained at Barford till 
the Marsdens returned home to Westcombe. 

The evening that Mr. Marsden came back from Mid- 
•derton, he and Sir Arthur were seated together in the 
•dining-room after dinner. Their conversation very natu- 
rally fell upon the state of things in the Church of 
England in the present day. Sir Arthur had no appre- 
liension of any evil resulting to Mm from a little controversy 
with Mr. Marsden, so did not try to avoid it. Mr. 
Marsden enquired if the report were correct, that Dr. 
Burl ton encouraged young persons to come to him 
frrequently to confess ? 

"Most certainly!" replied Sir Arthur, without a 
moment's hesitation; Dr. Burlton believes it to be the 
bounden duty of his parishioners to come to him for this 
purpose, to unfold to him the state of their hearts before 
he can bestow upon them the benefit of absolution. 'The 
priest is like a judge acquitting, or else condemning .... 
when he pronounces or withholds absolution, there is an 
'Omniscient Judge, who knows the secrets of hearts, and 
will correct the erroneous judgment of his ministers. 
Still this circumstance does not annul the judicial exercise 
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of authority on the part of God*s ministers. The virtue 
of absolution/' continued Sir Arthur^ '^ lies in the words, 
' I absolve thee/ without which, except in extraordinary 
cases, absolution cannot be had.* ** Our Lord Jesus Christ 
left this power unto His church to absolve all sinners who 
truly repent. We receive His words in their plain literal 
sense. We believe that our Lord, when He said to Hi» 
apostles after His resurrection, ' Whose sins ye do remit, 
they are remitted unto them,' meant to convey, a per* 
manent power to them and their successors/' f 

Sir Arthur continued to speak for some time in this 
strain, evidently considering his statements unanswerable ;. 
but as soon as he paused Mr. Marsden said, '^ Do you 
mean to say. Sir Arthur, that every ordained minister in 
the Church of England has the power to absolve a man, 
who has confessed to him, from his sins ; and that this %» 
the divinely-appointed channel of forgiveness V 

** I believe," replied Sir Arthur, " that * they have com- 
mitted unto them the same power which the priests of the 
rest of the Catholic Church, both in the East and West,, 
have ever claimed as their inheritance.' I also believe 
all sin in the jfirst instance to be remitted in baptism ; 
that the absolution of the priest is the divine channel of 
forgiveness for all sin after baptism. The virtue of the 
absolution to lie in the form of words, * I absolve thee."* J 

" Thank you, Sir Arthur, for so succinctly stating your 
opinions, there can be no misunderstanding respecting 
them, but as you are professedly a member of the Church of 
England, it may be advisable just to ascertain what is her 
teaching upon this point. For instance, the absolution iu 
the Morning and Evening Service is familiar to every one*. 

* Gresley. f Dr. Pusey. J Bishop of Salisbury. 
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This consists of an explanation, a declaration, and exhor- 
tation.* 

'* The explanation is : — 

'Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
should be converted and live ; and hath given power and 
commandment to his ministers to declare and pronounce to 
his people, being penitent, the absolution and remission of 
their sins/ 

** The declaration is : — 

* He pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly repent 
and unfeignedly believe His holy gospeV 

" The exhortation is : — 

'Wherefore let us beseech Him to grant us true re- 
pentance and His Holy Spirit, that those things may 
please Him which we do at this present, and that the rest 
of our life hereafter may be pure and holy ; so that at the 
last we may come to His eternal joy, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen/ 

*'You will observe,** continued Mr. Marsden, "in the 
Rubric at the end of the absolution these words, * The 
people shall answer hercy and at the end of all other 
prayers^ Amen.' This indicates that this form of absolu- 
tion is likewise a prayer. The absolution in the Service 
for the Visitation of the Sick does not sustain the opinion, 
that the absolution of the priest is the divine channel of 
forgiveness, aiid that a full confession should be made to 
the priest. The exact form of words need not be used ; 
even if a form of absolution be pronounced. The Rubric 
reads thus, * Here shall the sick person be moved to make 
special confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience 

* The Church of England as to Absolution and Confession^ by 
Br. Blakeney. 
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troubled with any weighty matter. After which con- 
fession the priest shall absolve him, if he humbly and 
heartily desire, after this sort* He may say, * I declare 
thee absolved.' If the Church of England believed that 
the pardon of a sinner depended upon her minister pro- 
nouncing a certain form of words to a penitent, would she 
have left this an optional affair?" 

** Your argument, Mr. Marsden,** responded Sir Arthur^ 
*^ may be good, so far as it goes ; but how do you manage 
to annul the priest's lawful position in the Church t If a 
priest stood up to declare or pronounce an absolution^ 
without any power or authority in himself to do so, you 
have fairly established your point." 

*'What do you say to the words of commission in the 
ordination service, * Receive the Holy Ghost for the office 
and work of a priest in the Church of God, now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou 
dost retain, they are retained; and be thou a faithful dis- 
penser of the Word of God and of His holy sacrament'? 
The passage to which you refer," replied Mr. Marsden, 
*^ is a ^prayerful declaration, and not an act of conveyance 
of authority.' This appears from the Amen attaf;hed to 
it, * Receive the Holy Ghost ' etc. ; and * Be thou a faithful 
dispenser,' etc., have the force * Mayest thou receive, and 
may est thou be,' etc. * 

" The act of conveyance, of authority, follows : * Then 

the bishop shall deliver to every one of them, kneeling, 

the Bible into his hand, saying, ' Take thou authority to 

preach the Word of God, and minister the holy sacraments, 

in the congregation where thou shalt be lawfully appointed 

thereunto,' etc. 

* Dr. Blakeney on the Church of England as to Absolution and 
Confession. 
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*' As regards the words ' whosesoeyer*s sins ye do remits' ' 
etc., said Mr. Marsden ; '* we shall understand their mean- 
ing best, when we recollect to wham they were originally 
addressed, they were spoken to other than the twelve, for 
St. Luke says, in reference to the same occasion, * And 
they rose up the same hour and returned to Jerusalem, 
and found the eleven gathered together, and them that 
were with them/ 

'' Jesus addressed these words to all His disciples, which 
is entirely inconsistent with the exclusive sacerdotal 
daim.* 

*'His disciples were sent forth as ambassadors or mes- 
sengers, to bear the tidings of remission of sin to a fallen 
world. Jesus said, * As my Father hath sent me, so send 
I you.' Our Lord was a ' sent One,' a * Messenger of the 
covenant,' ' an Apostle.' He then instituted an order of 
messengers that were to continue to the end of the age. 
' He gave some apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, 
some pastors and teachers • • • • for the work of the 
ministry.' .... It was as apostles, not as priests, that 
they were to be sent forth. The priestly work of Christ 
admits of no successor, seeing there is no fresh sacrifice to 
be offered. 

" The remission of sin," continued Mr. Marsden, ** is 
man's first necessity. Christ alone can give this blessing. 
By His death He has obtained it. From His throne in 
glory He bestows it." 

" Then what connection have the Church's ordained 
ministers with the bestowal of this gift ? " enquired Sir 
Arthur. 

''They go forth according to the command of their 
Lordj and proclaim His message. Before His ascension^ 

^ Dr. Blakeney. 
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His last words were, * Ye shall be witnesses unto me,' etc., 
and St. Peter takes up His words in his sermon on the 
day of Pentecost (after having spoken of the death and 
resurrection of Christ) , and says, 'Whereof we all are 
witnesses.' By this testimony of St. Peter three thousapd 
souls were added unto the Church/' 

'* There was also the case of the conversion of Lydia. 
How did she receive * remission of sin * ? Was it by 
scenic teaching, or priestly investigation and absolution? 
No! the Lord opened her heart 'so that she attended 
unto the things that were spoken by Paul,' and thus he 
became the bearer of the remission of sin to her, by the 
preaching of the Word. 

** The words of Jesus," continued Mr. Marsden, "taken 
in their literal sense, cannot warrant the teaching of the 
Bomish doctrine of confession unto a priest ; for there is 
no reference there to confession, nor to penance, nor to 
priestly absolution. If a man cannot redeem his brother, 
or pay to God a ransom for his soul, how can he presume 
to pardon him ? " 

Sir Arthur's countenance darkened; he was intensely 
irritated and annoyed ; still he would not yield his opinion 
to Mr. Marsden's, and yet for purposes in which he was 
interested he would not continue this conversation lest 
Mr. Marsden should be so shocked at his sentiments that 
he would forbid all further intercourse between the 
families, and thus frustrate his intentions. He therefore 
tried to conceal his displeasure, and proposed they should 
now join the rest of the party in the drawing-room. 

The remainder of the evening passed quickly away. Sir 
Arthur made himself very agreeable to Emily, and his 
sister was delighted to observe that her firiend appeared to 
appreciate her brother. 
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Sir Arthur de Yere always acted upon the maxim ** The 
end justifies the means/* therefore, in whatever society he 
found himself, he continued to adopt the style of conver- 
sation that he knew would prove agreeable to his audience ; 
in this way he often acquired considerable personal influ- 
ence over those to whom otherwise he would have been 
intolerable. He never left a stone unturned that could 
help forward the work he had in hand. His work was 
aggressive ; to advance Catholicism was his aim in life, to 
draw others towards it his desire. Alas ! alas ! *^ are not 
the children of this world wiser than the children of 
light ? " should not their zeal stimulate, if it does not 
shame us, into a more zealous defence of the truth ? 

We will close this chapter with one short extract from 
Annie's journal written about this time. 
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May lOM. — I have made no entry for some days. I 
must try and recollect what has taken place. 

^* Monday, — ^Ball at Lady Temple's. 

** Tuesday. — Church. Celebration after matins. A ball 
at home in the evening. 

♦* Wednesday, — Fast-day. Went in the afternoon with 
Sister Cecilia to visit some poor people. She offered them 
meat-tickets if they would promise to attend ' Celebra- 
tion' ; some took them, and promised to do so. One poor 
woman refused to do this ; Sister Cecilia said to her, * I 

never see you come to our church, Mrs. B ! ' ' No ; 

you don't,' replied the woman ; ' and I don't mean to, for 
I dislike everything to do with Popery.' 

" Sister C then told her what stupid mistakes 

people toill make ; and that St. Hilda's was not a Roman 
Catholic but an English church. She also again informed 
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the woman that Dr. Burlton had several coal and meat* 
tickets to give away, to all regular attendants at ' Celebra- 
tions/ 

** The woman replied, ' Oh ! that don't matter to me. 
I never have gone to any place for what I can get, and I 
am sure I am not going to St. Hildas/* 

" Sister C • was very much offended with the woman^ 

and thought her most ungrateful. I considered her very 
honest and straightforward, for she was evidently poor 
and needy. 

** Friday. — ^Fast-day. Remained at home. 

" Saturday. — Went to confession in the morning. Spent 
the remainder of the day at the Sisterhood. 

^* This is a fair sample of the way in which most weeks 
are spent by me. Externally all is bright and cheerful ; 
still I am not satisfied. I often think I should be happier 
if I retired into a ' home.* Had a distinct * vocation.' Gave 
up the world entirely ; sacrificed myself to the work of 
the Church. 

'^The only time when I seem to be doing good and 
useful work, is, when I am engaged in embroidering any 
church decoration ; then I do feel called unto a * holy 
service ' ; but even then when thus employed, I am often 
tempted to indulge in vain or trifling conversation which I 
know is very wrong and irreverent. I am also not sufiici- 
ently watchful and regular in my observance of ' silent 
hours.' I do feel so burdened with many of my appointed 
duties and services ; it is so difiSicult to attend to these 
things while in the world.** 

" * Oh ! where shall rest be foand — 
Rest for the weary soul ? 

• A fact. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

" We have an altar and a Priest 

Within the inner veil. 
All typal sacrifice hath ceased, 

Kemove tliat ' altar rail ' ! 
With holy boldness venture nigh, 
The Golden Altar stands on l%h." 

Mr. Marsden and Emily returned home to Westcombe 
after their short visit to Barford. 

The doctor's opinion of Emily had been satisfactory. 
He had said he hoped that with care she might soon recover 
from the effects of the accident ; but that for the present, at 
all events, she must be confined to the sofa, and remain as 
quiet as possible. 

After their return the daily routine of that quiet 
vicarage was unbroken for some weeks. Each member of 
this family had so much to occupy them, that they never 
felt dull or idle. Here time never appeared to hanj^ with 
ennui, languor, or weariness. Each day, each hour 
brought its own duty or pleasure. 

Their cousin, Allan Arundel, whose regiment was now 
quartered at the neighbouring town of Eleigh, was fre- 
quently a guest at the vicarage. Isabel was at this time 
the head-centre of usefulness at home. Much devolved 
upon her now that Emily was laid aside. 

One afternoon, some 'months after their return home, 
Etnily happened to be lying on the sofa in her father's 
study. 

6 
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A casual remark of Mr. Marsden's led them to talk of 
their little visit to the de Vere's ; and Emily proceeded 
to tell her father how much changed in many respects she 
had found her dear old schoolfellow. 

** Not, papa," continued she, " that Annie is less ami- 
ahle, hut she has grown so much more reserved, and this 
is so unlike what she used to he ; now, when we were at 
Mrs. Harcourt's together, she was so very free and candid, 
indeed I have heard Mrs. Harcourt often tell her she 
should he more careful and guarded in conversation, and 
not be quite so ready to announce her own opinions, 
sentiments, or feelings. Now/^ continued Emily, " when- 
ever I asked her what she thought about different things, 
books, or even public affairs that are constantly discussed 
in the newspapers, she always contrived to turn the con- 
versation into a different channel ; particularly if I asked 
her any question respecting St. Hilda's church, Sister- 
hood, etc., which was rather tiresome, as I wanted to 
know several things respecting them. But she gave 
always some very vague reply to my questions, and there 
the matter ended. Then, papa, she had a way of stating 
things with so much positiveness and assurance, that even 
although I did not feel at all convinced, that she was 
correct in her statements, I did not feel ready with a 
reply." 

** What kind of statements did she make ? " enquired 
Mr. Marsden. 

** Well, one day, for instance, she was busy embroider- 
ing a beautiful silk cross at the end of a stole ; we were 
speaking about this kind of work, and church decoration, 
and so forth ; and I happened to enquire why Dr. Burlton 
thought these things so essential P and she replied, 
'Because he considered great benefit was to be derived 
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from symbolism ; that anything presented to the eye made 
a deep impression on the mind ; ' and then she added in 
one of her most decided tones, * This is God's way of 
teaching men ; look at His directions to Moses, into what 
minute details He entered respecting the decorations of 
the Tabernacle; what a gorgeous ceremonial was there 
instituted, the gold, the silver that was then displayed; 
and should the Christian's church be less magnificent ? ' '' 

** Did she say so P " said Mr. Marsden, smiling, " why 
any intelligent Sunday school-girl could have told her, 
that the Jewish tabernacle was no pattern for any Chris- 
tian church. It was but a 'Shadow of good things to 
come,' its services and ceremonial all imposed * until the 
times of reformation.' That every symbol in that ancient 
ceremonial was a foreshadowing of the Person and work 
of Christ, 'every whit of which uttered His glory/ 

" The high priest, his person, his office, his garments, 
were all typical of our 'Great High Priest'; and now 
that He has finished on earth His priestly work of sacri- 
fice, and has passed into the heavens, to carry on there 
His priestly work of intercession, there is now no need of 
another order of priests on earth. 

" It is the same, likewise, with every vessel of ministry. 
There was the 'altar of burnt oflTering,' with bleeding 
sacrifices constantly thereupon. Need we this now ? ' We 
have an altar whereof they have no right to eat which 
serve the tabernacle. . . . Jesus^ also that He might sanctify 
the people with His own blood, suffered without the 
camp.' Sacrifices ! multitudes of sacrifices ! were slain 
upon that brazen altar that could never take away sin. 
They were * figures for the time then present,' and they 
pointed to the one great sacrifice that has been offered 
* once for ever;* and 'needeth not daily to be offered/ 
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And it is just the same with the other portions of the 
tabernacle. ' The candlestick/ with its seven-fold light, 
shed its rays around, illuminating that which otherwise 
would have been shrouded in darkness — ^faint emblem of 
Him that was to be the ' light of the world.' It also cast 
its light upon the ' table of shew-bread ' of which none 
but white-robed priests might eat'; emblem of that 
* bread of God which cometh down from heaven, that a 
man might eat thereof and not die/ ' That bread-corn 
bruised for His Church's nourishment/ Then there 
was ' the veil,' showing that the ' way into the holiest was 
not yet made manifest' ; but now 'a new and living way 
has been consecrated for us, through the veil, that is to say 
His flesh/ " 

*^ Indeed, papa," said Emily, ** I wish I had been as 
ready with my answer to Annie, as you, or that you 
had been in the room when she made the remark. 
But she stated the fact in such a positive manner, as 
if it were a truth that could not be gainsayed ; and Sir 
Arthur added, * Of course, of course,' in such a decided 
tone of voice, I felt I had not the courage to differ with 
them. I named this to cousin Allan, one day," continued 
Emily, ** and he laughed at the idea of my being afraid of 
Sir Arthur. But he says he does feel sorry for Annie, as 
he is sure she is being deceived by those with whom she 
is surrounded. There was also, papa, another thing I 
noticed when I was at the de Veres, namely, the great 
importance they attach to the ' altars ' in their churches : 
when we were staying there, they were much interested 
about some designs they had received from London, 
for an altar-cloth that the sisters had undertaken to 
work for a new church that was being built somewhere. 
Several designs had been sent by an architect for Dr. 
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Burlton to select whichever met with his approbation. 
Sister Cecilia brought one to show to Annie one after- 
noon. It was very beautiful, and the cost would prove 
considerable ; but that was evidently no consideration. It 
seemed quite a privilege to be allowed to have any share, 
either in the work or in contributing towards the purchase 
of materials for it/' 

''The altar/' replied Mr. Marsden, ''is absolutely 
essential to their system of doctrine. But the Church of 
England acknowledges no such thing. The word ^Uar 
never once occurs in the Prayer-book. 

"But these ritualists must have an altar. For the 
ultimate end of their teaching is to exalt an earthly priest- 
hood ; to place a man in the position of Christ. Every- 
thing is done in their churches to attract the eye of the 
worshipper towards the altar. It is adorned with orna- 
mental coverings decorated with the choicest flowers, etc., 
and wherefore P because there, on that altar, is supposed 
to be offered the sacrifice for sin. Who then are the 
offerers of this unbloody sacrifice ? Why, the officiating 
priests! The plain drift of so much importance being 
attached to the altar, is the power it appears to give to 
the priests. Take away the altar, and you take away the 
key-stone of the arch by which the whole superstructure 
is supported. There is no such thing on earth as a sacri- 
ficing priest, a propitiatory sacrifice, or an altar, excepting 
that which is embodied in our Lord Jesus Christ.'* 

This conversation was abruptly stopped by Isabel com- 
ing into the room, bringing a letter for Emily that had 
arrived by the afternoon's post. 

" I expect it is from Annie de Vere," said she, handing 
the letter to Emily. 

Then, turning to her father, said, " I am going down 
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to the village ; have you anything you wish me to do for 
you there ? '* 

*'No, thank you, love/' said her father; "I am going 
there myself, so we may as well walk together, and leave 
Emily to read her friend's letter.'* 

" Oh ! stay a minute ! " exclaimed Emily, " I see from 
this the de Veres think of coming to Lower Westcombe. 
How delightful ! Just wait, Isabel, till I have finished 
reading the letter ; it is only a short one." 
' Isabel readily waited. 

''It appears," continued Emily, 'Hhat her grandmamma 
has been dangerously ill, and the doctors have ordered her 
to be removed at once to a warm and sheltered place, and 
they think nowhere in England so suitable as Lower 
Westcombe. Annie wishes us to let them know at once 
if Langleigh Hall is vacant, and if it is not, they will try 
and be content with Dovecot, where the Arundels spent 
one winter ; but they would much prefer the former if it 
is at liberty. Do you happen to know, Isabel ? " 

"Yes, it is vacant! I passed by there yesterday, 
and I observed a board with the words * To be let ' 
painted on it, attached to the gate ; so, Emmy, you can 
write this afternoon and tell them so ; and be sure and say 
how happy we shall be to do anything for them to help 
forward any preparations they may desire." 

" How very curious we should hear of their proposed 
arrival just now, when we were talking so much about 
them," said Mr. Marsden. 

*' I am so glad of it," added Emily ; " dear Annie ! I 
do so love her. I shall tell Cousin Allan, that he will have 
now a first-rate opportunity to exercise all his powers, 
persuasive and argumentative, not only on dear Annie, but 
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upon Sir Arthur himself; and I hope he will succeedi at 
all events, better than I have ever been able to do/' 

" If," said Mr. Marsden, " Allan may be the means of 
leading this weary and misled child, to find rest in Him 
who is alone the Saviour of the world ; and to cease from 
her own works, be they church ornamentation, fastings, 
prayers, or from resting in an earthly priesthood, let us 
indeed thank God ; and while we know that faith comcth 
by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God, and 
that the riches of the full assurance of understanding are 
inestimable blessings, may she possess not only these, but 
may she likewise know in her own soul the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge." 



CHAPTER YIII. 
" He hath determined the bounds of their habitation." 

Days, weeks, months have passed away ! spring-tide has 
given place to the glorious summer season ; autumn has 
well-nigh gone. Though the seasons have glided on with 
their wonted regularity, little change has taken place in 
the circumstances of Annie de Vere since we last opened 
her journal. 

Her daily life to others appeared fair and lovely. There 
was nothing externally to mar its perfection. The world 
smiled upon her, sought to engage her with its many 
fascinations; and when partaking o^ its pleasures,' she 
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teemed, to the eye of her friends, to drink freely of its 
waters. 

But the " heart knoweth its own bitterness ; ** and as it 
found little real satisfaction in worldly excitement, re- 
solved to seek for happiness elsewhere. 

At length she experienced a peculiar sweet and peaceful 
sensation pervade her spirit, whenever she engaged in 
prayer alone, within the sacred stillness of the church. 

This private retirement within the walls of St. Hilda's 
church, had been very strongly advised by Dr. Burlton, 
when upon one occasion she had resorted to him to *^ open 
her grief.*' 

The mellow light that penetrated through the darkly 
stained windows. The silence, the solemnity attached to 
a sacred edifice, all affected her. Then she fancied she 
was immediately in the presence of God, and that this 
sacred spot, from whence her prayers arose, rendered them 
more acceptable. For hours she would thus repair t6 St 
Hilda's, not always to pray, but to kneel and meditate. 
Low sweet music would have had precisely the same 
soothing effect upon her. 

Having found such-like alleviations for her misery, for 
some time she was peculiarly peaceful. Her conscience 
was pacified. She felt that she was leading a more '' re^ 
ligious life," and a calm complacency pervaded her spirit. 

Thus the Holy Spirit, who had led her to see something 
of the emptiness of the world's pleasures was quenched. 
The tempter lulled her into a state of fancied security, 
conducted her from the world, which is his grand arena, 
and led her into a quiet secluded little spot, a so-called 
church (a counterfeit of the true) wherein many souls axe 
gathered, and who by their worshipping an unknown god, 
are led on and on, even into idolatry. 
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But again there was to be a ruffling of the stream, all 
was not to go on for ever so peacefully. 

About this time Lady de Vere was seized with a very 
dangerous illness. 

Now Annie fondly loved her grandmamma ; we there- 
fore can easily imagine the anxiety with which she 
watched and nursed her. Days succeeded nights of 
weariness, nights succeeded days of watchfulness, still the 
sickness lingered, it '^ might be unto death." 

At this time Annie found but little comfort in her 
formal religion. She could not now leave her grand- 
mamma for any length of time, or as frequently as she had 
been wont, that she might attend church services, or even 
for retirement at stated hours to her favourite dark comer 
in the church. Also within that darkened chamber, where 
for days the angel of death seemed to hover with his 
sharpened sickle in his hand, eternity then appeared to 
her a reality. Eternity ! eternity ! the word oftentimes 
haunted her— was she preparing rightly for it t 

At length, however, her grandmamma appeared to 
rally; the doctors spoke hopefully, and from Annie's 
journal we find prescribed a remedy which gladdened 
her heart. 

" Oct. 1st, — Good news to write to-night : darling 
grannie is better. Pronounced by the doctors quite out 
of danger ; they say we must take her at once down to 
Westcombe. How singular they should name this 
locality ! I quite expected Arthur would object to going 
down there ; but he was delighted with the proposal, as 
he will thus be near his friend Mr. Silverton ; I am 
equally pleased to be near my friend Emily. Sister 
Cecilia is to go with us. She has been very kind and 
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attentive in nursing grandmamma, and as slie always takes 
her holiday in some place where she may be useful , 
Arthur suggested to her last evening, that if she would 
come with us, she would be helpful to Mr. Silverton in 
his new parish, and also able to be with grandmamma a 
little longer. She, of course, at once cordially accepted 
this proposal. J don't know that I quite like this arrange- 
ment. While I admire Sister Cecilia's devotion, and she 
has a peculiar influence over me that I like, yet she exer- 
cises at the same a restraint upon me." 



Walking, arm in arm, deeply engaged in conversation, 
might have been seen two gentlemen. They advanced 
hastily towards the residence of Lady de Vere. " Is there 
no alternative?" enquired the elder, by whose broad 
brimmed hat and peculiar dress we at once can recognise 
Dr. Burlton. 

'^I see none," replied his companion. Sir Arthur de 
Vere. 

" The physicians say that my grandmother must at once 
be removed to a warmer climate. Would that we could 
take her abroad ! but she will not listen to this proposal ; 
and the medical men say, that on no account must she be 
opposed in the most trivial matter, as the slightest agita- 
tion may produce consequences the most serious." 

" I understand. Sir Arthur," replied Dr. Burlton, '* there 
is no alternative ; you must therefore yield to her wishes, 
and proceed to Lower Westcombe. At the same time, I 
warn you, you must take diligent care of your sister. Is 
it necessary that she accompany you." 

" Decidedly, she must go with us ; Lady de Vere would 
neyer consent to be separated from my sister. But why. 
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Dr. Burlton, do you feel uneasy about her going to 
Westcombe ? '' 

** Can you doubt wherefore my anxiety ? do not you 
. recollect, that there is strong Protestant influence at work 
in that parish, and can we effectually shield her from it ? 
Unhappily, too, she is acquainted with the vicar's family, 
and you may rest assured they will try ' to do her good ' 
by inculcating their principles ; they will tell her that the 
work of salvation having been done for her by One, all- 
righteous, and all-sufficient, she may make her mind easy 
about her own short-comings; and that she need not 
weary herself in trying to attain unto holiness.* The 
whole unhappy theory of imputed righteousness, which 
they will teach her, will confirm her in the belief that 
holiness, though desirable as a proof of the reality of 
faith, is not necessary for salvation.f This being so, 
your sister may imbibe these heretical notions, if so, she 
will soon grow careless about self-examination, and attend- 
ing the confessional ; and what the consequences may be, 
I will not venture to contemplate ! I have watched the 
working of her mind latterly, and I can see that her 
intellect is aroused to the importance of religion, there- 
fore we must be careful what impressions she now 
receives/* 

"I think. Dr. Burlton," answered Sir Arthur, "you 
are unnecessarily alarmed. These old-fashioned Pro- 
testants don't easily disturb themselves about other people. 
I'll take care of Annie ; and perhaps it would be well, if 
you were to give Mr. Silverton a hint to watch her closely 
in the confessional. I will also take care that she is never 
left alone with Mr. Marsden. I don't really think we 

* " Our New Vicar " by Dr. MonselL 

t From an Autobiography in the " Church and the World," 1866. 
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have much cause for uneasiness. That daughter of theirs^ 
that was with us for a few days last spring, is a charming' 
girl ; much too amiable to think of ever differing with 
any one, and it is she that is my sister's friend. Annie 
knows very little about the rest of the family. To be 
sure, there is that cousin of theirs, Allan Arundel ; my 
sister, as a child^ did like him, she is older now, and has 
far more sense than to care for such as he ; but if he does 
venture to come near the house with any of his puritanical 
cant, I'll soon silence him. But I expect he will consider 
himself far too great a saint to have anything to do with 
us. He'd tell you he was one of the ' elect,' a ' member of 
the true Church,' needed no external forms or ceremonies, 
he is far, far beyond them. Ah! ah! ah!" and Sir 
Arthur uttered a bitter satirical laugh. 

But Dr.Burlton was not so easily pacified, and suggested, 
''Would it not be advisable to take Sister Cecilia with 
them as nurse to Lady de Yere; as by this simple 
arrangement she would screen* Annie from any intimacy 
with the Marsdens." 

Sir Arthur at once acquiesced in this proposal; and 
thus priestly influence speedily settled the family arrange- 
ments. 

Langleigh Hall, Lower Westcombe, was taken by Lady 
de Vere for twelve months. 

It was a picturesque, though not a handsome house. It 
had a venerable appearance ; its pointed gabled roof, and 
ancient round turret above the door-way were thickly 
covered with ivy. The garden was old-fashioned, the 
broad walks, and the stiff regularity with which they were 
laid out, reminded one of the poet Pope's description of a 
certain garden when he says :— 
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" Grove nods to grore, each alley has its brother ; 
And half the platform just reflects the other." 

Behind the house rose a steep cliff, that sheltered it 
from the sea, and seldom did the fierce winds, that swept 
along the coast, disturb the equilibrium of the trees and 
shrubs ; so completely were they screened from its violence. 
Eyen during the depth of winter, within this sheltered 
nook, all looked bright and green. 

Sir Arthur had been particularly anxious to secure this 
residence, on account of its close i»roximity to Lower 
Westcombe church ; indeed, the grounds were adjoining, 
and there was an entrance direct from the garden to the 
churchyard. 

** To dwell beneath the shadow of the church tower,'^ 
Cecilia remarked, one day soon after their arrival, was a 
slight compensation to her after leaving the hallowed walls 
of the Sisterhood, where she had enjoyed so many happy 
hoiurs in peaceful contemplation. 

The church being so near to the house and always open, 
she and dear Annie could retire within its sacred walls, 
and keep their hours of devotion, as they had been 
accustomed to do at Barford. 

The church itself was a very ancient structure, built, in 
fact, before the time of the Reformation. Over the 
western door-way stood an ancient crucifix, that had been 
severely mutilated and defaced by the soldiers of William 
III. in their marches through Devonshire, where, with 
true Protestant feeling, they tore down every Popish 
abomination. This idol, however, was now being care- 
fully restored by Mr. Silverton ; and Sister Cecilia rejoiced 
in watching the carver's tools in the hand of the skilful 
artisans, as they proceeded with the work« Little did she 
heed the warning words, " Take ye therefore good heed to 
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yourselves lest ye corrupt yourselves^ and make you a 
graven image^ lest ye be driven to worship them." 

There was likewise a lady chapel adjoining this churchy 
which, of course, for the last three hundred years had lain 
waste; this now was being restored, and Sir Arthur, 
shortly after his arrival, persuaded Lady de Vere to con- 
tribute very largely towards its restoration, as a suitable 
thankoffering for recovery from her dangerous illness. 
The evening that the de Veres were expected to arrive 
at Westcombe, Mrs. Marsden suggested to Isabel, that it 
would be, she thought, kind and neighbourly, if she were 
to go down to Langleigh Hall to meet them, and see if 
she could be of any service to them ; I am afraid, added 
she, it is too far for Emily to walk there, and I am sure 
Annie will excuse her non-appearance. 

The train conveying the party to Langleigh Hall arrived 
at the quiet little station of Stapleton. This train also 
brought down Allan Arundel, who frequently came from 
the neighbouring town of £leigh to visit his uncle. As 
they slowly entered the station Allan observed a very 
handsome closed carriage drawn by a pair of such horses 
as were not generally seen in the neighbourhood of West- 
combe ; behind this stood a wagonette ; and then a cart, 
evidently waiting for luggage. 

"What grandees are arriving, I wonder!" thought 
Allan, as he stepped out of the train. '* I am in no hurry, 
1*11 wait and see ; it will be news, perhaps, to the girls 
this evening." He stood a moment 

First, there alighted a young man. 

" I have seen that fellow before, but can't recollect 
where," thought he. 

Then, carefully descended a female figure^ veiled in 
black. 
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^' A nun ! whom next shall I see ? An invalid, whom 
the servants carry to the carriage ; the nun quickly follows 
them.'' 

A young lady then appeared, tall, and though her face 
was partially concealed by a thick gauze veil, Allan at 
once thought he recognised Annie de Yere. 

*' Impossible ! but it is she. I must speak to her at 
once/' thought Allan, as he advanced towards the other 
end of the platform. 

" Miss de Vere ! " said he. 

Annie started ; a bright colour at once came over her 
pale face, and then she looked surprised and confused. 

" I never imagined I should see you/* continued Allan, 
when I perceived a party of travellers were evidently 
expected by this train. How delighted my cousin Emily 
will be to see you again. Can I be of any service to you? 
I—" 

He was interrupted in this sentence by the approach of 
Sir Arthur, who at once cast a glance of scorn and dis- 
pleasure at Allan, to whom he barely spoke courteously ; 
then turning abruptly to Annie, said, ^'Your grand- 
mamma is now in the carriage ; go and join her at once. 
I will follow directly." 

Thus the travellers separated as suddenly and unex- 
pectedly as they had met. 

Allan stood watching the carriages as they drove swiftly 
from the station, till they disappeared along the high road 
to Westcombe ; and then he slowly turned to seek the 
evening coach that was to convey him there. 

His reflections this evening were sad as he drove along 
the picturesque road leading from Stapleton station to the 
watering-place of Westcombe. He heeded not the varied 
landscape, its boulders of grey rock covered with golden 
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lichens overhanging the road; neither obsenred he the 
lovely autumnal tints that were now rendering the woods 
along which they past more lovely than they usually 
appeared. He heard not the singing of the birds, nor the 
bleating of the flocks as they obeyed the shepherd's sum- 
rnons, and collected themselves for nightly repose. He 
listened not to the conversation of his travelling com* 
panions ; their lively talk and merry jests were all un- 
observed by him. His thoughts were centered on one 
object, and were much as follows: — 

" A nim did I see ? No ; a ' Sister * I suppose they 
call her ; and wherefore is she come ? As companion to 
that poor child ; or, may be, as nurse to the invalid. I 
could not see her face, it was so thickly veiled ; her figure 
reminded me of my sister Kathleen. Ah ! I fear it must 
be my cousin Cecilia — a dangerous, deceitful woman ; 
strong-willed, artful, treacherous ! 

"Poor, poor Annie ! how they are misleading her ! how 
different her countenance from what it was three years 
ago ; then it was bright and cheerful, merry, aye, thought- 
less, perhaps ; still it was but the heedlessness of child- 
hood. Now, I observed in this short interview, as she 
stood silent on the platform, a stolidity — a downcast 
nervous restraint, as if she dare hardly look anyone in the 
face — a fearfulness in her eye, that bespeaks a troubled 
heart within — ^poor child ! poor child ! She is bound 
hand and foot, body and soul, by these iron despots of the 
human soul. Strong delusion ! madness ! folly ! thus to 
submit to priestly assumption. Englishmen! English* 
women ! where is your liberty ? where your boasted free* 
dom, if you yield yourselves to these presumptuous 
tyrants ? ** 

Such were some of Allan's reflections. Though they 
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passed far more swiftlj through his indignant brain than 
they will pass beneath the eye of the reader. 

Along that high road that autumnal evening, while the 
air was still fresh and balmy, for the genial summer still 
seemed to linger, the birds were singing in the hedges. 
Everything in nature breathed of freedom ; freedom of 
thought, freedom of action, freedom of person. Yet 
along this same high road, within the baronet's carriage, 
was one being driven, as much a prisoner as anyone in the 
day of Rome's mighty power in England. 

Anger and determination were clearly depicted in Sir 
Arthur's dark black eye and firmly compressed lips. 

** Dr. Burlton was right to warn me," thought he ; *' but 
I'll screen her ! she shall be preserved from all Protestant 
influence. No puritanical or Calvinistic zealot shall 
come near her ! The Church's arm must be around her ; 
the Church's eye alone shall guide her." 

But the Lord's ways are not man's ways ; and if " the 
Son make ye free, then are ye free indeed." 



Isabel Marsden returned from Langleigh Hall early in 
the evening, after welcoming Annie to her new home. 

She readily perceived that her presence was not par- 
ticularly desired by Sir Arthur, though he was polite and 
courteous. 

As soon as she arrived at home she was eagerly questioned 
by her sister Emily, respecting all she had seen at the Hall. 

"How did Annie seem? How was Lady de Vere? 
Did Annie seem annoyed at my not being there ? How 
did you like Sir Arthur ? " 

" Well, really, Emmy, do you expect me to answer all 
these questions at once ? " said Isabel, laughing. ^ Annie 

H 
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sent her love to you, and said she hoped soon to come Up 
and see you herself; then, as regards her appearance, I 
think she is very much altered since I last saw her/' 

" Altered ! in what way, Isabel ? " 

'^ She seemed so quiet and reserved, and afraid to open 
her lips before that ^ Sister^; just like some children at 
school are silent before the governesses." 

"Sister! what Sister do you mean?" enquired Emmy, 

" Well," replied Isabel, " / should call her a nun ; but 
they always addressed her as * Sister.' She was dressed in 
a black stiff dress, a large black bonnet, beneath was a 
coarse linen cap, like a nightcap; to her bonnet was 
attached a thick black veil, that reached below her waist ; 
then at her side she wore a long chain of beads, to which 
was affixed a very large black cross. She is altogether a 
very plain person. I fancy, from what she said, she is 
come here in the capacity of nurse to Lady de Vere." 

" Ah ! I understand," replied Emily ; '* it will be Sister 
Cecilia. She belongs to St. Hilda's Sisterhood; she is 
first cousin to the Arundels ; we must tell Allan of her 
arrival. I wonder what he will say about it ?" 

'' How late the coach is this evening ! I expect he will 
have come by the same train as the de Veres. Hark ! 
there is the door-bell. That is his ring," said Isabel. 

'* I do not think," continued she, " Allan will be at all 
pleased to find Sister Cecilia down here with Annie. For 
entre nous, I am sure he likes her very much, and is so 
grieved about these strange opinions of Sir Arthur's, and 
the influence he has over her. And then, as to anyone 
like a sister or nun being with her, I am certain he will 
be perfectly horrified at the idea." 

" Well, Isabel,'* said Emily (who had been a little cap- 
tivated with some of the " voluntary humility " of which 
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she had heard much, when she was with the de Veres), 
** whatever Allan may choose to say about nuns in general. 
Sister Cecilia is a charming person, most self-denying. 
She left her home, her father, her sister, and devoted her- 
self entirely to good works : such as nursing the sick, and 
visiting the poor. Then, I am sure, she must be wonder- 
fully humble-minded and free from vanity, to go about so 
disfigured as she is by that peculiar dress; for if it were not 
for her costume she would be an attractive-looking girl." 

This conversation between the sisters was interrupted 
by the rest of the family coming into the room for tea. 

Allan Arundel had arrived. He was always a great 
favourite at the Vicarage, and a welcome guest. He was 
generally bright and cheerful ; the boys looked upon him 
as an elder brother, and Mr. and Mrs. Marsden regarded 
him as a son. 

This evening, however he was peculiarly quiet and 
silent, a cloud rested upon his brow. 

Of course the new arrivals at Langleigh Hall formed 
the main topic of conversation among the young people 
around the tea-table, but Allan seemed perfectly absent 
and as though he heeded it not. 

At length he was aroused from his reverie by Harry 
Marsden exclaiming in a loud voice, " Brought a nun 
with them ! a * Sister,' do they call her ? " 

**Why the good folks have already got a priest/ at 
Lower Westcombe, and if nuns are beginning to arrive 
the old soeurs de charites need not come to work among 
the Irish at the dockyard any longer. Do you know, 
Isabel," continued the boy, " what I heard this morning. 
I went down to Lower Westcombe church to speak to 
Woodley the stonemason whom I knew I should find 
there, as he is restoring what they call the Lady Chapel ; 
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he did not see me coming into the building, but I over- 
heard him say to John Miller> who was on the other side 
of the screen, ^ I say, John, I publish the banns of marriage 
between this Church and the Church of Rome !"' 

Then John replied — 

** I forbids the banns/* 

" Wherefore ? " exclaimed Woodley, sharply, 

*' Cos the parties be too near akin," answered John 
MiUer. 

" Was it "not capital ! first-rate ! " and Harry roared 
with laughter as he related the workman's wit. 

" They will be more than ever convinced in their 
opinion,'' said Isabel, " when they see Sister Cecilia coming 
among them." 

*^ Then that figure I saw at the station attending upon 
Lady de Yere," said Allan, raising his head, and for the 
first time appearing to take an interest in the conversation, 
** is my cousin Cecilia." 

" Yes, your cousin, Allan," replied Emily, half in fun 
and half in earnest, and at the same time laying particular 
emphasis on the pronoun your. " Now, Allan, you will 
have plenty of opportunities for using your influence with 
her, and do your best to reclaim her," and she was going 
to add, Annie de Yere likewise, but she hesitated, as she 
did not like to enter upon this subject. 

*' Poor Cecilia ! " said Allan, "she means well, I believe, 
but she is sadly deluded." 

** Now, Allan, do you know, I must confess I rather 
admire this cousin of yours," said Emily. " I saw her 
several times when I was at Barford, and surely you must 
admit that it is very good of her to leave her own home 
and devote herself to her * vocation ' in the way she does. 
Then she is so sweet and innocent-looking, notwith- 
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standing that most hideous dress and poke bonnet, and all 
her beautiful black hair concealed under that linen cap. 
Reallj, Allan, whatever you may think,' it must be an act 
of great self-denial to live the life she does.'' 

** I do not for a moment doubt the sincerity of my 
t^ousin's motives for all she does. I firmly believe she 
does desire to devote her health and her energies to the 
cause in which she is interested. But sincerity in any 
object does not prove that object to be a good one. Many 
idolators are sincere, perfectly sincere in their false wor- 
ship, but this does not make their idolatry true worship. 
The question is simply this. Is the secluded life within a 
Sisterhood scriptural or is it not? I think if it had been the 
will of God that Christian men or Christian women should 
live banded together, apart from their relations and their 
homes, forsake home duties and their friends, there would 
surely have been in the Bible commands concerning this 
monasticism. On the contrary Christian people are always 
. spoken of as * living in the midst of the world,' as being 
^ a light to the world,' ' the salt of the earth,* a * city set 
on a hill,' and * though in the world, yet not of the world,' 
contending with its temptations, opposing its maxims, 
struggling against its principles." 

'' You are quite right, Allan in what you say," said 
Mr. Marsden. *^ Our blessed Master prayed for His ser- * 
vants, * I pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil.' 
Not one word does He speak about their being kept in any 
secluded spot, sheltered from the temptations of the world. 
I think it right to mention," continued Mr. Marsden, 
*^ that ' Sisterhoods,' such as the one to which your cousin 
belongs, are founded upon quite a different principle to 
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those of the German deaconesses. They scorn the Kai- 
sersworth system, and take the old Catholic nunneries as 
their model. '' A Sisterhood is a society of vromen sepa- 
rated from the world* not for the mere intention of carrying 
on some work of mercy, but for the higher purpose of 
treading the narrow path of poverty, obedience, and 
chastity/'* 

" Yes, papa," said Emily, " that is exactly what Sister 
Cecilia said to me on the subject." 

" To my mind," added Mrs. Marsden, " it seems altoge- 
ther such an unnatural system : young people leaving their 
own home duties to attend upon other people. How much 
more natural and proper it would be for Cecilia to be now 
at home with her aged father instead of acting nurse or 
lady's maid to Lady de Vere." 

'^ Has she a parent living,'' asked Isabel, in a tone of 
surprise ? 

" Yes. Her mother died many years ago ; her father, 
her sister, and herself, all lived very happily together till 
poor Cecilia became strongly impressed with a desire for 
a conventional life, which she thought would suit her 
better than any other. This idea increased till she became 
firmly persuaded that she was called to it, and that in no 
other way could she serve God acceptably. 

" At this time Cecilia's sister was very fond of gaiety 
and fashionable society, but their father was most indul- 
gent, and never pressed Cecilia to take part in anything 
that did not give her pleasure. Each child was permitted 
to do precisely as she pleased. The old gentleman was in 
very poor health and very infirm, but Cecilia^ instead of 
remaining quietly at home and endeavouring to make his 
old age happy and comfortable, insisted on following this 

• " Essay on Sisterhoods," by a Sister. 
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* high vocation.* She left him in the care of her younger 
sister Jane, who is since dead, and the old man now lives 
with his sister in France, and his little nieces try to take 
the place of his two lost daughters, although I believe 
Cecilia does pay him a short visit once or twice a year. 
She is of so little use to him, she might as well be dead." 

** How wrong of her ! how unfeeling ! " exclaimed the 
warm-hearted, indignant, Isabel. 

" What you have just said, aunt," observed Allan, 
"reminds me of some remarks I have read in the annals of 
the Schonberg Cotta Family. Harry, fetch me the book 
after tea, and I will read the passage to you all." 

Accordingly he did so, and Allan read as follows — 

" God's order is, I think, this: the State, to embrace all 
men ; the Church, to embrace all Christian men ; the 
kernel of the State and the type of the Church is the 
family. God creates us to be infants, children, sons, 
daughters, husband, wife, father, or mother. He says, 

* Obey your parents, hve your wife, reverence your hus- 
band ; ' as children, let the Lord of Nazareth be your 
model ; as married, let the Lord who loved the Church 
better than His life, be your type ; as parents, let your 
heavenly Father be your guide. But if we, abandoning 
every holy tie that He has sanctioned, and every lowly 
duty that He has enjoined, choose to band ourselves anew 
into isolated conglomerations of men or women, connected 
only by a common name and dress, we are not only amiable 
enthusiasts but we are rebels against the divine order of 
humanity.' * God may indeed call some especially to 
forsake father and mother, wife and children, and all 
things, for His dearer love ; but when He calls to such 
destinies, it is by the plain voice of providence, or by the 
bitter call of persecution, and then the martyr's or the 
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apostle's solitary path is as much the lowly path of obedience 
as the mother's or the child's. The crown of the martyr 
is consecrated by the same holy oil which anoints the head 
of the bride, the mother, or the child — ^the consecration of 
love and obedience : there is none other. All that is not 
duty is sin ; all that is not obedience is disobedience : all 
that is not of love is of self ; and self-crowned with thorns 
in a cloister (or a sisterhood) is as selfish as self-crowned 
with ivy at a revel." 

*^ Thank you, Allan/* said Mr. Marsden, as soon as his 
nephew had closed the book, *' that is an admirable extract; 
I am glad you recalled the passage, as it places the matter 
in a clearer light than perhaps I could have done ; and I 
hope my children will not forget what they have just 
heard." 

"You see, girls," continued he, " how totally unscrip- 
tural is the Roman Catholic religion ; and yet what are 
these Anglicans trying to do but to bring back again our 
reformed phurch of England to Roman Catholicism? 
There is no use trying to conceal the matter, these An* 
glican heresies are published and blazed abroad everywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of our land ; and young 
people must be ready to give an answer to those that 
differ and would desire to lead them astray. To be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. I will just tell you some of 
the things that have been lately stated very plainly at 
Lower Westcombe church by Mr. Silverton. For instance^ 
The fallen condition of mankind consequent upon the 
fall of Adam he admits to be the case, and that before a 
man can enter the kingdom of heaven he must be bom 
again : to inherit this kingdom he must become a child of 
God and a member of Christ : so far, so good. But then 
he goes on to teach that we are neceMsarUy^ absoliUely, and 
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certainly f made children of God by the sacrament of bap* 
tism.* The scriptural proof for this it would be difficult 
to find. Simon Magus was a baptised man and yet after 
his baptism St. Peter said to him, ' Thy heart is not right 
in the sight of God/ Then, as I suppose, he could not 
explain away the fact that many baptised persons by their 
conduct indicate that they are not such as becometh their 
high profession ; he told his congregation the other Sun- 
day that a baptised person does not become a soldier of 
Christ until his confirmation, when the grace of confirma- 
tion enables him to despise the world, resist the deviU 
subdue the flesh> and to hold and keep his place in the 
family of Jesus :'t now," continued Mr. Marsden, "what is 
meant by the * grace of confirmation ? ' It is a little 
difficult to ascertain, but I suppose it means the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost, for he said that ^as the 
the baptised are made in their baptism members of the 
one body of Christ, they become animated as with one 
common soul by the Holy Ghost, of whom in holy con- 
firmation, their bodies become the temples, and their 
souls the shrines.'j: Now> if we look to the Bible for 
the passage to which he referred, we read, ^What 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols ?• • • .ye are 
the temple of the living God, wherefore come out from 
among them and be ye separate, saith the Lord,' etc. 
Now do all the candidates for confirmation necessarily 
and certainly separate themselves from idolatry ? do they 
* resist the devil'? ^despise the world'? and ^keep their 
place * in the family of Jesus ? Alas ! how i^any young 
persons perform this act of dedication just before they 

* " The Church and the World." 
t Essay by W. Humphrey. J Ibid. 
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are introduced to all the follies, pomps, and vanities of 
this wicked world." 

'^ Again, the sacrament of the Lord's Supper was 
spoken of as ^ the food that can give and sustain life 
in the soul;' that the 'elements of bread and wine are 
exchanged into the body and blood of Christ ; ' when the 
Church of England says, ' the sacramental bread and wine 

remain still in their very natural substances the 

natural body and blood of our Saviour Christ are in 
heaven, not here/' 

''The whole heresy consists in substituting mere ex- 
ternal forms and ceremonies for the religion of the heart: 
External baptism with water, for spiritual regeneration. 
The rite of confirmation, for a life-long consistent profes- 
sion of faith. The symbols of bread and wine (falsely 
called the body and blood of Christ) are offered as the 
only refreshment for a needy soul, instead of the * living 
bread sent down from heaven.' A human priesthood, in 
the place of the One great High Priest that is passed 
into the heavens. An unbloody, carnal sacrifice of the 
mass, instead of the great sacrifice offered ' once for ever ' 
on Mount Calvary." 

" Away ! with such like * elements of the world,' they 
are but ' wood, hay, stubble, whose end is to be burned.' 
' Touch not ; taste not ; handle not ; which all are to 
perish with the using after the commandments and doc- 
trines of men.' " 
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CHAPTER K. 



There is a light in yonder skies, 
A light unseen by outward eyes 
But clear and bright to inward sense, 
It shines, the star of Providence.'* 



Let us again open Annie*s journal, as from its contents 
we shall learn more respecting her than we can ascertain 
in any other way, 

'^ Langhigh Hall, Oct. \%th. 

** We have been here three weeks to*day. Dear grand- 
mamma is much better for the change to this delightful 
climate. 

" I have not yet seen much of Emily Marsden, for 
whenever I go to the vicarage Arthur will accompany me. 
He declares he likes to sit with Emily as much as I do, 
and that it is very ill-natured of me to object to his sharing 
my visits. Still it is a bore his being with us, and for this 
reason I shall be glad when he returns to Oxford. 

^^ Sister Cecilia is still with us, and is to remain after 
Arthur leaves us. She is very useful to Mr. Silverton, 
and employs herself in visiting the poor and teaching in 
the school whenever she is not engaged with grandmamma. 
I do not like Mr. Silverton nearly so well as Dr. Burlton ; 
whenever I go to him ^to open my grief/ he is most 
searching in his inquiries ; he has not the least respect for 
one's feelings ; he reminds me of an unskilful physician 
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Vfho uses his instrument roughly ; cuts and wounds and 
knows not how to heal the wounds he has inflicted by his 
own hands. I mentioned his inquisitiveness (for I can 
call it nothing else) one day to Sister Cecilia, and she said 
it was his extreme faithfulness in his ofiice of priest that 
led him so carefully to probe my conscience." 

. " Oct. 25th. — ^I met Allan Arundel this afternoon, just 
by the church gate. He was walking with Isabel. He 
pointed to the workmen who are repairing the crucifix 
above the church porch, and then he said, in such a peculiar 
manner, ^Miss de Yere, beware of idolatry.' I was just 
going to ask him whatever he meant — ^whether he thought 
I was so superstitious as to become an idolator — and hoped 
to have had a little talk with him, when I heard Sister 
Cecilia's voice calling to me in such an urgent manner, that 
I certainly thought she needed my help in some difficulty ; 
430 1 hastened across the garden towards her, and then found 
she merely wished me to gather some flowers in the con- 
servatory, to replenish the altar vases. I was so vexed 
with her, as she thus prevented me having a little chat 
with my friends. But she and Arthur are always on the 
•alert to stop all intercourse with the Marsdens. 

"Idolatry ! what could he mean ? Does he consider me 
an idolator? Well, I am sure, I worship I know not what» 
and am far from happy ! I would do anything to obtain 
peace of mind ! Sister Cecilia says I am not sufficiently 
careful about my thoughts, my desires, etc. ; that I am 
not sufficiently careful about my prayers, my observance 
of the canonical hours, etc. For this reason I have been 
most watchful this week never once to omit them. We 
go together, and kneel side by side in the church before 
the altar cross. When I kneel there, I feel as if I could 
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adore that sacred emblem. I kneel, and gaze in wonder 
and amazement, when I think of His cross and passion, 
borne so patiently. I love these sacred emblems ; I could 
not live without them: yet Allan evidently considers them 
idols ! But I know he and Arthur are not at all of the 
same opinion on religious subjects. I wonder which is 
right ? Why should there be such diversity of sentiment 
on such an important subject ? It is this that perplexes 
me in members of the Church of England. I do long for 
some infallible guide. I really do think I will be honesty 
and take a decided step, as soon as grandmamma is well 
enough for me to talk to her on the subject. I will join 
the Church of Rome : she professes to be infallible. I 
will retire within some peaceful convent wall. Then fare- 
well to the world, with its pomps and vanities ! farewell 
to the Church, with its schisms and divisions ! 

'*I do not care for the Sisterhood of St. Hilda: it is 
like many kinds of ' half-measures * — ^very unsatisfactory. 
Sister Cecilia says its * rules ' and * orders ' are precisely 
the same as in many Roman Catholic convents ; yet she 
repudiates the idea of herself being a Roman Catholic 
with scorn. Then, at another time she said, ^ England's 
Church is Catholic, though England's self is not ; ' * and 
that 'the Anglican Church, to which she belongs, is a 
branch of the old Western and Eastern Churches, and that 
we are still in communion with them. Now, I cannot 
reconcile these contradictory statements : they quite con- 
fuse me. I feel as if I should be happier — more secure — 
if I belonged to the ancient Mother Church, than to one 
of her branches, even supposing Sister Cecilia is correct 
in saying the Anglican is a branch of the same. 

• *' Essay on Sisterhoods." 
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** I know it will be a great, a bitter trial to me, to leave 
my home — grandmammai Arthur, and other friends. But 
what is this, when compared to my soul's salvation — to be 
convinced that I am the bride of Christ ? What is one's 
life here below, after all ? It is but a vapour, compared 
with eternity ! My heart longs for rest — ^for peace — ^for 
satisfaction. 

** I will, I must take this step. Let me sacrifice my 
earthly prospects, my fortune — everything — for the good 
of my soul. Surely the crown « is worthy of the cross. 
The Queen of heaven, methinks, as I gaze up to yonder 
sky, looks down upon upon me : she knoweth my desires. 
O blessed Virgin ! guide me aright ; lead me into the arms 
of that ancient Church that promiseth salvation to all her 
faithful members. 

*' I find now very little satisfaction in confession to an 
Anglican priest, for I am not certain that he has the lawful 
power to absolve me from my sins ; for I have heard that 
some members of the Church of England do not think 
their clergy have this power. Then, again, when Mr. 
Silverton professes to offer the * Holy Sacrifice,' it affords 
me now little comfort; for the other day I was shewn that 
passage in the 31st Article, where it says, the 'sacrifices of 
masses, in the which it was said that the priest did offer 
Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission of 
pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous de- 
ceits.' 

*' Now, if there is no such thing as a ' sacrifice ' of this 
kind acknowledged by the Church of England, it is wrong 
of Mr. Silverton to say there is. I named this difliculty 
of mine to him the other day, but he gave me no satisfac- 
tory answer, and appeared very much displeased with me 
for asking the question; which, I think, showed great 
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weakness on his part. I am therefore determined to seek 
for other guidance/' 



** Nov. Xstf All Saints' Day. — Sister Cecilia left us yes- 
terday, her leave of ahsence from the Sisterhood having 
expired. 

' *' Arthur and I, being alone, took a walk together after 
church along the cliffs. He was in one of his most de- 
lightful amiable moods, when it seems a pleasure to him 
to please me. He told me he had been to the Vicarage 
that morning, and asked me to guess what had been his 
errand. At first I scolded him for going there without 
me, as he knew how much attached I was to Emmy. 
Then fancy my delight and surprise, when he asked me if 
I should like to have Emmy to stay with me a few days ; 
that he had observed me looking ill and depressed in spirits 
lately, and that perhaps I needed a little variety and cheer- 
ful society down here in the country ; so this morning he 
had been and invited Emmy to come and enliven me a 
little ! Dear kind fellow ! he little knows the cause of 
my depression ; and I dare not tell him ! 

** He then told me he considered Emily a particularly 
amiable girl — ^very unlike the rest of the family. 'I would 
not,' said he, Hrust you with another member of the 
Marsden family ; but with her I have no fear of any mis- 
chief arising. She is much too sensible a girl to indulge 
in any narrow-minded controversy. I would not permit 
you to be together, if I had not carefully examined her 
disposition.' 

" Now, wherefore all this fear of controversy ? Will 
not our principles bear investigation ? If we are right in 
our views, why not try and lead others to see things in the 
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same light? But Arthur and Sister Cecilia^ both of them, 
have such au intense dislike to religious discussions. 

However, I was too glad to hear there is a prospect of 
having a visit from Emmy, to raise any further questions 
on this point with Arthur." 



"iViw. \9,ih, — Dear E. M. has arrived, to spend a few 
days with me. It is so delightful to have her ; her dis- 
position IS so loving and affectionate — so open and candid. 
There appears no restraint or reserve about her — ^none of 
that rigidness, that strictness, that precise living by certain 
rules, that was to me so irksome in my last companion. 

**We had a long talk this morning, respecting my brother : 
she (like every one else) appears to think him very clever. 
But, to my surprise, she does not consider him at all 
bigoted, or staunch in his opinions ; she says, she thinks, 
that for a High Churchman, he is particularly liberal and 
charitable in his sentiments. This astonished me very 
much, perhaps he has spoken to her cautiously and inde- 
finitely to avoid discussions. 

'' I long to tell her how miserable I feel, and how little 
comfort I find in the religion I profess, but do not think 
it expedient : she might name it to Arthur, and then our 
intercourse would be stopped at once.^ 
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One evening about five o'clock, when the light of a 
short November day was fast fading into darkness, and the 
outside world looked cold and dreary, the two friends 
drew their chairs around a cheerful fire in Annie's sitting 
room, and appeared disposed to have a quiet conversation. 

'' Twilight is a peaceful hour, a time for meditation. A 
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time that one feels particularly confidential, with what- 
ever friend there sits by one's side/' 

The two girls sat together for some minutes in silence, 
as if unwilling to break the spell that hung over them. 

At length Annie said, '* If you enjoy this light, Emmy, 
I will not ring for the candles, till Arthur returns from 
hunting ; it is so nice being together here in the dusk ;" 
so saying, she took her friend's hand in hers, and seated 
herself on a footstool at her feet. Emmy broke the silence 
by repeating softly the following lines on Twilight : 

" I love thee, Twilight ! As thy shadows roll, 
The caJm of evening steals upon my soul. 
Sublimely, tender, solemnly, serene. 
Still as the hour, enchanting as the scene. 
Hove thee. Twilight, for thy gleams impart 
Their clear, their dying influence to my heart, 
When o'er the harp of thought, thy passing wind 
Awakens all the music of the mind. 
And joy and sorrow as the spirit bums, 
And hope and memory sweep the chord by turns. 
Twilight, I love thee ! Let thy glooms increase, 
Till every feehng, every pulse is peace : 
Slow from the sky the hght of day declines. 
Clearer within tlie dawn of glory shines. 
Revealing in the hour of nature's rest 
A world of wondei-s in the poet's breast ; 
Deeper, O Twilight ! then thy shadows roll. 
An awful vision opens on my soul."* 

She ceased, there was silence again in the room. Emily 
cast her eye downwards to Annie, who instantly withdrew 
her hand from within hers, and hastily turned her head 
from the rays of the fire-light, as if she desired to conceal 
from her friend the emotion that was portrayed upon her 

* James Montgomery. 
I 
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countenance. Tears were chasing one another quickly 
down her face, sorrow and despair were visibly stamped 
upon her brow. 

"What is the matter^ Annie, darling?" eagerly ex- 
claimed Emmy. 

She received no response. 

*• Annie !" again, she pleaded, " are you ill ? What is 
amiss ? Have I grieved you ?" 

Annie at first hesitated. Could she confide in her 
friend ? Would she comprehend her difficulties ? Still, as 
they never had concealed much from one another, and it 
Would be a relief to talk her trouble over with some one, 
she replied, after wiping her tears from her long black eye- 
lashes, and keeping her face turned from the firelight : 

" Emmy, poets may like the darkness if it brings along 
with it sweet reminiscences to their mind; holy women 
and saints may then enjoy hours of sweet contemplation ; 
but to such as I am it brings sadness, aye, despair. I 
could not sit here if you were not beside me ; visions of 
sin, broken vows, neglected duties, the wrath of God 
against me for these things, well-nigh terrify and kill me:" 
(and then she went on talking as if forgetful of the pre- 
sence of her friend) " I have resolved what I will do, it 
will be a bitter trial, but the heavier the cross the more 
brilliant the crown. I will enter a convent, take the veil, 
and thus become a member of the Church of God. I can 
act the hypocrite no longer. What is the use of making 
secret vows, and never being able to keep them ? If I am 
in the world, I come in contact with those I must love ; 
and yet I have solemnly vowed to keep myself devoted 
unto the Church, and free from suchlike earthly afifections. 
Then that Mr. Silverton's confessional ! I cannot stand 
it ! If questions, such as he asks me, are needful in order 
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to obtain his absolution, let me go where I can never 
need to be subjected to such like interrogations. There 
is little worth living for here below/' continued she, 
weeping, ''sin within, sin without, always carrying a 
weary burden upon one's mind ; falling into every temp* 
tation, struggling against every affection of one's heart; 
fearing to love one person, dreading to displease another. 
Oh ! one seems set upon a pinnacle, with the devil shoot- 
ing his darts at one on every side ; and one has no shelter 
here to retire into, no one to rest upon, no one in whom 
to confide I must therefore take refuge within a con- 
vent. The Church of Rome is infallible ; beneath some 
cloistered roof, I shall find a welcome, and then having 
once consecrated myself, I will work for the Church with 
my whole body and soul, and surely the recompense will 
be great. God knows my desires, and if He accepts me 
as His servant, He will not let my labours go by unre- 
warded :*' she could say no more, for her voice was choked 
by her emotion. 

Emmy was astounded at this unexpected outbreak of 
feeling, and exclaimed — '' Annie ! Annie !'' seizing 
warmly her friend with both her hands, as if that moment 
she would by violence stay her course. 

** What do you mean ? Do you know what you are 
saying ? Join yourself to the Apostate Church of Rome, 
the mother of harlots ! the cage of every unclean bird ! 
You will never find the rest you need, or the peace of 
mind you desire within her arms. Bondage, worse and 
harder awaits you, if you take this step. This is a delu- 
sion, a temptation of Satan, to draw you further into his 
power." 

** Stay me not, stay me not ! Tempt me not to linger $ 
my course is marked out for me,'* replied the excited 
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girl) her eyes haying now ceased to weep, and flashing with 
a sort of heroic sentiment, *^ Stay me not, my dearest 
friend, I feel that the Church has need of me. I have 
shrunk long enough from this sacrifice, but now that I 
have named it to you, I feel more nerved to make it known 
to grandmamma. And when I have done that, the battle 
is well-nigh over." At the mention of her grandmamma's 
name her courage almost again gave way, and she had hard 
Work to restrain her tears from again overwhelming her. 

*' Leave your grandmamma in days of weakness and 
age ? Is this the path of duty ? Will not the thought of 
her need of you, and longing for you, perhaps to soothe her 
dying pillow, sometimes haunt you as a neglected duty 
within the cloistered walls?" 

** Whatever sacrifice the Church demands it is my duty 
to yield,*^ replied Annie; "her laws are to be obeyed 
above those of domestic affection. I must renounce every 
thing — the world, my family ties, my friends ; it tvill cost 
me an effort, a painful effort, to do so, and oh ! Emmy, if 
you love me, if you care for my soul, tempt me not to dis- 
obey the dictates of my mind. I rmist obtain salvation. 
What is life after all ! a few bright days in childhood, ah, 
happy, innocent childhood, a few days of youthful ambi- 
tion ; then middle age with its care and anxiety ; then old 
age, with sickness, infirmity, and decay ; then death, the 
wages of all alike, come it in childhood, in youth, or in 
old age. Now what is this compared to eternity and 
everlasting happiness !" 

" I quite agree with you in all this, Annie ; but are you 
certain^ that by entering a convent you will obtain that 
which you desire 7* 

" The Church promises it to all her obedient children 
if they will hearken to her," hastily replied Annie. 
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''I wonder upon what authority she can do so/' said 
Emmy ; ** certainly not upon the authority of Scripture ; 
for salvation is never there promised to us upon any act 
of obedience on our part; " and then she repeated slowly 
and reverently the following passages : '* Thou shalt call 
His name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their 
sins/' " Neither is there salvation in any other ; for there 
is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved." *' Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christy and thou shalt be saved/' And then she con- 
tinued — 

" Peace in Jesus, blessed promise. 

Covenant word of changeless love ; 
Seal'd in blood, and daily witnessed 

By thy grace, Eternal Dove. 

'' Peace in Jesus ! Oh, what blessing 
Calm and pure, our spirits know. 
When the ties of earth forgotten 
All our joys from Jesus flow.'* 

She paused, she could not trust herself to say more, for 
her own feelings were deeply affected. Annie did not 
reply. 

The familiar words of Scripture fell upon her ear, they 
were. words that she had known from childhood, often 
repeated, often read ; but now they seemed to her like the 
sound of music in the distance, soft, low, and sweet ; or 
as if her ear had caught the spirit, scarcely the words, of 
a message she had been longing to hear. 

** Perhaps I might gain peace some other way, than by 
this great act of self-sacrifice," thought she. 

After some minutes' silence, she raised her head, and 
asked Emmy to repeat the lines of the hymn again, as the 
melody soothed her brain. 
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May it comfort her hearty*' thought Emmyy as she at 
once acquiesced in her request. 

When she had finished, she stooped and kissed her 
friend, and said (perhaps not very judiciously), "Oh I 
Annie, I wish you would talk to papa about your trouble^ 
at all events do so before you take any rash step.'' 

" Never, never will I do so, Emmy ! I have been 
deceived, sorely deceived, by one Anglican priest ; and can 
I trust myself to another?" and then she checked herself 
as she recollected to whom she was speaking. 

** Oh ! don't be offended with me, Emmy. I mean no 
insult to your father ; but you see these Anglicans are so- 
divided among themselves, — what is the good of going to- 
them for advice ? I have often asked Mr. Silverton ques- 
tions ; and many times he has silenced me, as if I were a 
child, with some vague sort of answer ; and always con- 
cluded with * Believe what I say, hearken to the voice of 
the Church.' Then I have named the very same difficul- 
ties to your cousin AlUn, whom I have met at your house, 
and he would give me a totally different answer ; and yet 
both these men call themselves members of the Church of 
England. The fact is, this Church has no rule of faith. 
Now the Church of Rome has : she has her canon law and 
a living Pope as an infallible head to enforce that law. He 
is the vicar of Christ on earth, to guide and direct His. 
Church ; he can speak, he can act, he can command^-t9e 
have only to obey." 

** Really, Annie," replied Emily, " how can you talk in 
this way? I cannot believe you have really become so 
credulous — that you do believe in the Pope's infallibili^ ; 
and as to expect to find universality of opinion on religi* 
ous subjects, one might as well expect to find every face 
to resemble each other, or every flower that blooms to be 
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precisely the same colour I There is light, and there is 
darkness; there is truth, and there is error; these 
extremes can never be reconciled. 

'' Neither do I agree with you, Annie, in thinking that 
the Church of England is without a definite rule of faith ; 
for she says, * Holy Scripture containeth all things neces- 
sary to salvation ; so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man that it should be believed as an article of faith, or to 
be thought requisite or necessary for salvation/* And I 
am quite certain papa would never ask you to believe 
anything that he could not at once satisfactorily prove to 
you from Scripture. ^To the law and to the testimony,* 
is what he often calls his motto. Oh ! Annie, don^t go 
to Rome, love, whatever you do." 

*' Hark ! there is Arthur's bell ! " exclaimed Annie, 
hastily wiping her face, so that no trace of weeping or 
agitation might be visible to her brother on his entrance. 
"He will come up here, Emmy, and expect to find his coffee 
prepared for him ; he always likes a cup when he comes 
in tired after hunting. How we have been talking, and 
allowed the time to pass away ! Not a word about our 
conversation to Sir Arthur,'' whispered she to Emily, as 
he came running upstairs direct to their sitting-room. 

** Why, girls ! " exclaimed Sir Arthur, " all in the 
dark ! no coffee prepared ! what interesting conversation 
has so pleasantly beguiled the hours ? Ah ! I have 
always heard young ladies are great gossips when they get 
by themselves. Pray, do not let me disturb you; you 
look quite interesting together, quite sisterly ; " and he 
jjoked and chattered away for some time : his merry, jest- 
ing conversation rather irritating Annie, after the solei&n 

* Vlth. Article of Church of England. 
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considerations that had been filling her mind, so that she 
was not very sorry when he left the room to prepare for 
dinner. 

Later on in the evening, he said to them, '^ Now, girls, 
listen ! I have three pieces of information for you; the first 
two I expect will not quite please you ; the third, I flatter 
myself, will give us all three pleasure if. Miss Marsden, 
we can procure your father's consent. You know he has 
a little of — of — of, what shall I call it, Miss Marsden ? of 
the old fashioned puritanical school about him; but I 
think in this little matter we may get him to yield.*' 

** Heally, Arthur, I wish you would come to the point, 
and tell us what you mean, without all this preface," said 
Annie. 

"Well, then, I will begin with the first piece of infor- 
mation ; it concerns myself,'' said Sir Arthur. " Dr. 
Burlton has written for me to come to Barford to help 
him to arrange some matters in which we both are inter- 
ested, and I shall be away some days ; however, Annie, 
you will have Miss Marsden for a companion, and I hope 
you will manage to enjoy yourselves without me. 

" Annie," continued he, " you must be beginning to 
prepare the decorations for Christmas ; they will take you 
some time this year, as much will depend on your own 
exertions. Mr. Silverton has not the staff of lady helpers 
that Dr. Burlton possesses. However, we must do what 
we can ; any deficiencies I must purchase from some of 
the large Sisterhoods, they always have a stock of church 
decorations on hand. We must let the inhabitants of this 
place see that we^ at all events, do not neglect the ' holy 
season,' " said the young baronet, with marked solenmity. 

" You observe times, and months, and days, and years,'* 
thought Emily. 
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more especially to you, Miss Marsden. I met your father 
as I was coming up the village, and he signed to me to 
stop my horse;* and asked me to tell you that he had 
heard from your cousin Allan, that his regiment had been 
ordered to Ireland, and that he had so much to do he 
should not be able to come to Westcombe to bid you 
farewell/' 

*' Allan going to Ireland ! " exclaimed Emily, '' how 
tiresome ! then he will not be at home for Christmas." 

Annie appeared absorbed, as if she heard not the 
news. 

'^ My third piece of information is this : I hear from 
Mr. Silverton that there is to be a grand choral service at 
Eleigh parish church after Christmas ; such an one, Annie," 
said he, turning towards his sister, *^ as we had last spring 
at St. Hilda's. 

*' Now, I wish, Miss Marsden, we could induce you to 
come with us to Eleigh ; it will be quite a musical treat, 
I can assure you. I do not think your father can possibly 
have any objection to this kind of entertainment, it will 
take place upon a week-day ; also anything that leads to 
the improvement of church psalmody, no reasonable per- 
son can object to. The singing, I must confess, at your 
father's church is better than I expected to find it ; it just 
requires a few finishing strokes that you would be able to 
introduce after hearing a really good festival, such as I 
anticipate the one at Eleigh will be." 

Emily felt pleased to hear Sir Arthur speak in such a 
complimentary manner of the music at Westcombe church, 
as the arrangement of the choir mainly depended upon 
herself and Isabel. 
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** It ia most important/' added Sir Arthur, '^ in tbese 
dayS) to pay great attention to music in churches. Good 
music is essential, * the best of everything for the sanc- 
tuary/ Music is a divine gift; it cannot be too highly- 
estimated ; it is glorious ; it is heavenly ! '' and his coun- 
tenance was radiant with enthusiasm. *^ DonH you agree 
with me in this. Miss Marsden ? '' 

** I quite agree with you," replied Emily, " in thinking- 
that we ought to dedicate our talents (whatever they may- 
be) to the service of God, and that we ought certainly ta 
praise Him with the best members that we have ; at the 
same time, I do not like musical displays of any kind in a 
church, to my mind they appear in'everent." 

*' Ah ! ah ! " replied Sir Arthur, " that is quite an old- 
fashioned notion. If you mixed more in society, whether 
in London or Oxford, you would soon lose these antiquated 
notions ; we are living in days of progress and enlighten- 
ment. Events are constantly changing, and we must keep 
pace with the age. Why, a few years ago our churches 
were like bams; our pews resembled stalls in a stable; 
the choir consisted of a few raw country lads, and the 
village maidens; in flaunting dress and gay attire ; while 
the music was a flute or a bassoon. Then the num- 
ber of the psalm-tune was inserted on a sign-board» 
on which was painted by some rustic artist, king David 
with his harp and crown; while certainly the singing 
that emanated from that quarter must have been very 
unlike that of the sweet psalmist of Israel. 

*^ But these are all things of the past ; now look at our 
noble edifices, fit places for Christian worship: open seats^ 
where people can devoutly kneel, and the singing is led by 
men decently robed, and fitted to conduct the sacred 
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service of holy song. It is a beautiful sight, a white-robed 
choir. 

' Her fair monastic band 
In robes of purest white, 
Shine on the darkened land 
A lamp of quenchless light/ 

** All this talk and prejudice against what are called * in- 
novations,' will in time pass away ; we shall soon hear no 
more ; it only requires an effort to overcome them/' 

Emily could hardly help smiling at Sir Arthur's enthu- 
siasm ; but she replied very quietly, after thanking him 
for his kind proposal that she should go to the festival, that 
she must beg him to excuse her, she knew her father much 
disliked displays of this kind, and that she had often heard 
him say, that he never could bear to see the worship in 
any church conducted solely by the clergyman and his 
choir, which was so frequently the case where so much 
elaborate care was bestowed upon the music. He pre- 
ferred good congregational singing, wherein all took their 
part ; and where the worship and praise of God was the 
object desired, and not merely the gratification of the 
ear. 
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CHAFTEK X. 

'' Sow in the mom thy seed, 
At eve hold not thy hand ; 
To doubt, and fear, give thon no heed. 
Broad cast it o'er the land." 

The next morning Arthur quitted Langleigh, Annie 
was therefore left alone with Emily. This was strange, 
rather unlike Sir Arthur's wonted vigilance ; but some- 
times the most wary are deceived in their own schemes. 
He had been peculiarly captivated with Emily Marsden, 
and he considered her far more likely to be led by himself^ 
than that she^ a weak^ simple child^ would be able to gain 
any permanent influence over his sister. Annie had be^i 
for the last two years carefully trained by himself, by 
Dr. Burlton, by Sister Cecilia, and by Mr. Silverton, in 
Catholic doctrine. He need not fear leaving her for a 
short time with a young, and, he thought, very amiable 
Protestant. On the contrary, Annie he considered might 
possibly draw Emily towards Catholicism; but ''God's 
ways are not man's ways," and He does sometimes bring to 
naught the counsel of the worldly-wise. At first when 
the girls were left together there seemed a little restraint 
upon them. Emily's confidence in Annie, as a friend, 
had been a little shaken. How could two walk together 
except they were agreed ; and yet, at the same time, she 
had a strong yearning afiection for her. She felt as if she 
loved her more than ever, and earnestly did she pray that 
she might be stayed in her downward course; and the 
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Lord hearkened to her. The texts of Scripture, that had 
been repeated by her, as she and Annie had conversed 
together in the twilight of that November evening were 
seed sown, that was to spring again after many days. The 
seed of the Word of the living God, is scattered some- 
times unconsciously by His servants throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. In some places it is choked, in 
others it &lh upon good ground ; and by the blessing of 
God, springs forth and bears much fruit. Let us, there- 
fore, be instant in season and out of season in sowing the 
seed of His Word. 

*' Besides all waters sow, 

The highway furrows stock ; 
Drop it where thorns and thistles grow ; 
Scatter it on the rock. 

** The good, the fruitful ground, 
Expect not here and there ; 
O'er hill and dale hy plots 'tis found ; 
Go forth, then, everywhere. 

" Thou know'st not which may thrive. 
The late or early sown ; 
Grace keeps the scatter'd germ alive 
When and wherever strown." 

God has many ways of bringing the wandering sheep 
into the fold. They may have gone far away upon the 
dark mountains, aye, unto the brink of the precipice, over- 
hanging the bottomless abyss ; and yet the Good Shepherd 
will go after them until He find them. It has been said, 
** Do any two wandering souls come back by the same 
way, it seems as if the ways back were as countless as the 
wanderings ; but the door is one, being the One who 
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stands there to let us in?" and as Baxter saich^ "Gtkl 
breaketh not all men's hearts alike.'' 

We all have our inner and onr outer life ; this latter is 
visible to every one, it may be criticised, admired, cen- 
sured; but the inner life is hidden, concealed; the joys, 
the sorrows, the temptations, the conflicts, the hopes, the 
fears, the mysterious workings of the souls of men, are 
sacred from the eye of the passer-by. How shall he 
venture to lift th^ veil that conceals from view the Spirit's 
work. It seems indelicate to intrude, and needs a very 
tender hand to unlock the door of the hallowed precincts 
of the heart When God Himself and the lost sinner 
meet each other, it is a holy and a solemn season. There 
is a reality, deep, sacred reality here. Draw not nigh 
hither, dear reader, in a careless, thoughtless spirit. 

We have seen that Annie de Yere had become awakened 
to the necessity of seeking for something to satisfy the 
cravings of an immortal soul. She felt her sinfulness, and 
her weakness like the afflicted woman in the Gospel 
history, she felt her disease, and had applied to many 
physicians, but with as little success. 

At one time she sought relief in prayers and constant 
church-going. This cistern at length was broken, and she 
thirsted again. Then she sought for satisfaction in con- 
stant, almost daily, attendance at the Holy Communion ; 
but this bread satisfied her not, and she hungered again. 

At another time she rested implicitly on a form of 
absolution pronounced by a fellow-sinner; but when her 
confidence in him, as a priest, had been shaken, she 
obtained comfort therein no more ; and we have seen from 
her conversation with her friend unto what physician she 
contemplated re9orting. 

Let us now turn again to her note-book, and we shall 
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iind an entry made on the evening she had spoken to 
Emily. 

** November \Qth. — I have been led to tell £mily 
something that has sorely troubled me for months past. 
Was I wise to do so ? I might have known she would 
disapprove of my going to Rome, for comfort or happiness. 
I cannot, however, forget some of the things she said, such 
as * Are you certain that by entering a convent you will 
obtain salvation P ^ Oh ! if after I have taken my vows, 
I should still carry upon me this weight of sin and misery, 
and this continual dread of eternal death ! But again, is 
this a temptation of the devil to keep me back from this 
act of self-sacrifice ? • . . . What am I to do ? What am I 
to believe ? Then another thing she said, I cannot forget, 
viz., that verse * Neither is there salvation in any other; 
for there is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved/ it recurs to me over and 
over again. I do not quite understand these words, but 
they seem to say, that salvation is not to be found any 
where, or in any thing, but in Christ-, and I have been 
trying to find it in a good many things. I am so ignorant ! 
I hardly know what to do ! O Lord, teach me ! O God, 
guide me!" 

A few days after Arthur had left Langleigh, Annie was 
sitting alone in her little boudoir. Emily had just left her 
to go into Westcombe to attend the Wednesday morning 
service at her father's church. She had in vain tried to 
persuade Annie to accompany her. 

Lady de Vere came into the room where he found Annie 
seated by herself ; she expressed surprise at Emmy having 
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already left the house, saying, she had come to ask her 
to execute a little commission in the village for her. 

Annie at once offered to go to Westcombe for her 
grandmamma. As she walked along the high-road to 
Westcombe, her heart feeling very sad, and her mind 
filled with those doubts and perplexities that we have seen, 
were at this time greatly distressing her, she heard the 
sound of the Westcombe bells, at first, distant; then, 
louder, as the echo of the surrounding hills took up their 
silvery notes* They seemed to &\l with an irresistible 
charm upon her ear. They seemed to entreat her to listen 
to their call. 

I{ I do obey their summons thought she, I may hear 
something that may guide me to where true happiness 
and peace are to be found. 

Then came the tempter with his wily suggestions, that 
she would thus be yielding to the advice of those whona 
she had been taught to despise. What would her brother 
think if he ascertained that she had been into Westcombe 
Church ? also. Should she have to confess this act to Mr. 
Silverton? However this latter consideration weighed 
very lightly upon her, when she recalled some of her inter- 
views with him ; in fact it rather nerved her to make an 
effort and turn into the church. 

The church door was open, so Annie slipped into a pew 
behind a stone pillar, unobserved by anyone ; she thought 
thus she should be screened from all observation. 

Emily was seated at the organ, and as Annie came into 
the chturch Mr. Marsden was reading the first lines of 
Campbell's sweet hymn, and it sounded as a message sent 
from heaven to cheer poor Annie's heart. 

" Poor wand'rer ! return to the home of thy bliss, 
No arm is like Jesus, no fold is like His : 
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Tho* thy heart is now stricken, and mourning thy soul, 
Thy Saviour has pow'r, and has will to make whole. 
Oh ! then let not Satan still lead thee astray, 
Return to tliy Lord, to the one living way. 

"Long, long hast thou wander'd, but hast not found rest ; 
Fear not to return ! Be thine errors confessed, 
Christ is ready to welcome the poor tempest-tost; 
To Him nought so sweet as to succour the lost ; 
His heart yearns to shew thee the fulness of love, 
To teach thee thy portion, and draw thee above. 

" Then wilt thou not trust Him ? For thee did He die, 
To win thee to heaven He came from on high ; 
He bore all thy sins, aU thy sorrows : and thou 
Why seek'st thou to bear them, to groan with them now ? 
Oh, leave them to Jesus ! but trust in His word, 
And humbly, yet joyfully, follow the Lord." 

The singing ceased, the last strains of the organ died 
on the ear. There was a moment's pause, and silence 
reigned within the sacred building. 

Then Mr. Marsden read impressively the solemn sen« 
tences of our beautiful Litany. 

Annie could not forget the words — " Then wilt thou not 
trust Him ?'' 

They seemed so to invite her confidence in some one 
who was able to help her, and as she knelt and poured out 
her soul in earnest pleading, " By Thine agony and bloody 
sweat; by Thy cross and passion ; by Thy precious death 
and burial ; by Thy glorious resurrection and ascension ; 
and by the coming of the Holy Ghost ; good Lord, deliver 
us,'' — she felt as if she were no longer crying unto an 
unknown God. And can we doubt that the ear of the 
Good Shepherd heeded not the cry of this wandering one 
as she longed to be brought back to the fold ? 

K 
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Annie's heart being (by the power of the Holy Spirit) 
thus softened and prepared, she eagerly listened to the 
message of salvation that Mr. Marsden was that morning 
to deliver. It was, in substance, much as follows: his 
text being — 

" The Lord hath laid upon Him the iniquity of us all." 
He said that day he purposed addressing himself to 
those who felt their sin to be a burden heavier than they 
could bear ; they had been by the Spirit of God awakened 
to see their need of salvation ; their daily cry was, " Lord, 
what must I do to be saved ?*' To such persons he felt 
he need say very little about the state of their hearts by 
nature, they knew too well by their own experience that 
in themselves dwelt no good thing, that they were corrupt 
and had become abominable, '^ that the whole head was 
sick, and the whole heart faint, from the sole of the foot 
to the crown of the head there was no soundness in it." 
This they knew to be a true picture of their case. And 
how were they, such helpless creatures, ever to become 
fit objects to appear in the presence of a God who was of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity ? Now such persons 
(he continued) Satan often tempted them to endeavour to 
work out a righteousness of their own, wherein they vainly 
hope they may be accepted; sometimes by works of 
self-denial, sometimes by the repetition of prayers, some- 
times by fastings, by almsgiving, by penance, or by morti- 
fications of the body, etc. But such like things avail not. 
God requires perfect obedience^ and man cannot render it. 
** The condition of man after the fall of Adam is such, that 
he cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own natural 
strength and good works, to faith, and calling upon^God." 
Justification by works is the grand delusion of the Church 
of Rome, and her votaries will find it such at the last day. 
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** We are accounted righteous before God only for the merits 
of our Lord Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own works 
or deservings.'* Man cannot recover himself, he is utterly 
unable to atone for his sins. How then is salvation to be 
obtained? How are sinners to escape the hell they so 
richly deserve ? In God alone is the remedy to be found. 
Because our blessed Saviour's work as the sinner's substi- 
tute is not comprehended, much misery is often occasioned 
to the anxious soul. God hath provided a Saviour for us. 
** God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son ; that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life." Again it is written — " I have 
found a ransom. / have laid help upon One that is 
mighty. The Lord hath laid upon Him the iniquity of us 
all." And our blessed Redeemer was willing that this 
should be even so. " The Lord hath opened mine ear," 
(says he), " and I was not rebellious, neither turned away 
back. I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to 
them that plucked off the hair." ^' Lo, I come . . • 
to do thy will, O my God, it is written within my heart" 
For this purpose He became incarnate. '^ A body hast 
thou prepared for me." '* The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us." In this form of sinless humanity. He 
fulfilled all that the law demanded. He obeyed every 
command of the ceremonial law : from the day of His 
circumcision to His last passover feast. He obeyed 
also every precept of the moral law so completely, that 
even His enemies could find no fault in Him. '* He was 
obedient to the law for man," and ** by the obedience of 
One shall many be made righteous." He is indeed ** The 
Lord our Righteousness." 

''But this is only a. portion of His work. The sentence 
had gone forth : 'In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
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shah surely die ; * ' The soul that sinneth, it shall die ; ' God'& 
justice therefore demanded this penalty. And is there not 
One who was * wounded for our transgressions, who was 
bruised for our iniquities; by whose stripes we are healed/ 
—One whose soul was made such an offering for sin, that 
He could say, ' I have finished the work that Thou gavest 
me to do ' ? 

"He also went through all the parts of His active and 
passive obedience cheerfully and faithfully. *He died, 
the just for the unjust, that He might bring us to God ;* 

* He bare our sins in His own body on the tree,' and thereby 
made for us a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice for sin. 

"Such is the salvation God has provided. But direct and 
personal application must be made to Christ for salvation. 

* Look unto me, and be ye saved.' Look steadily to Him 
for pardon, for peace, for joy." 

Annie de Vere listened eagerly to the words that fell 
from Mr. Marsden's lips. 

A ray of heavenly light shone upon her soul. These 
words were to her as good news from a far country, or as 
cold waters to a thirsty soul. 

We know that the " Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth." 

Though we cannot see into the state of Annie's heart, 
or watch the Spirit's mysterious power; yet, from her 
conduct after hearing this sermon, and also from some 
entriesr in her note- book made about this time, we can 
imagine that h^r experience must have been much the 
same as that which the glorious dreamer relates of Chris< 
tian, when he came within sight of the cross : 

" Now I saw in my dream, that the highway up which 
Christian was to go was fenced on either side with a wall, 
and that wall was called Salvation. Up this way, there- 
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fore, did burdened Christian run ; but not without great 
difficulty, because of the load on his back. He ran on 
thus till he came to a place somewhat ascending; and 
upon that place stood a cross^ and a little below, at the 
bottom^ a sepulchre. 

'' So I saw in my dream, that just as Christian came up 
with the cross, the burden loosed from off his shoulders, 
and fell from off his back, and began to tumble, and so 
continued to do till it came to the mouth of the sepulchre, 
where it fell in, and I saw it no more. Then was Christian 
glad and lightsome, and said with a merry heart, * He hath 
given me rest by His sorrow, and life by His death.' 

** Then he stood still awhile to look and wonder ; for it 
was very surprising to him that the sight of that cross 
should thus ease him of his burden. He looked therefore, 
and looked again, even till the springs that were in his 
head sent the waters down his cheek. 

** Now, as he stood looking and weeping, behold, three 
shining ones came to him, and saluted him with * Peace 
be to thee.' So the first said to him, * Thy sins be for- 
given thee;' the second stripped him ,of his rags, and 
* clothed him with change of raiment ;* the third also set 
a mark in his forehead, and gave him a roll with a seal 
upon it, which he bade him look on as he ran, and that 
he should give it in at the Celestial Gate. 

"•Then Christian went on singing — 

" * Thus fex did I come laden with my sin, 
Nor coiQd aught ease the grief that I was in. 
Till I came hither. What a place is this ! 
Must here he the heginning of my hliss ? 
Must here the hurden fall from off my hack ? 
Must here the strings that hound it to me crack ? 
Bless'd cross I hless'd sepulchre ! bless'd rather be 
The Man that there was put to shame for me ! "* 
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CHAPTER XI. 



I lay my sins on Jesus, 
The spotless Lamb of Crod ; 

He bears them all, and frees us. 
From the accursed load." 



We have often observed after a dark and stormy daj^ 
Mrhen the wind at length begins gently to rise^ a faint 
gleam of sunshine appears through the mist^ very faint 
and feeble, the light may prove in the first instance, still 
the clouds round this little focus of light ^adually dis- 
perse; the circle widens; the clouds yield beneath its 
brilliancy, and chase each other further and further apart.. 
Thus the sky brightens, the shadows flee away, and the 
canopy of heaven becomes radiant with celestial clearness* 
Whenever God says, " Let there be light,'* whether in the 
kingdom of nature or of grace, it is even so. Let the Sun 
of Righteousness arise, and the powers of darkness must 
vanish beneath its influence. 

Annie left Westcombe church and returned home ; she 
took the Lone Path along the cli£&, as by this means she 
should escape further observation, and also because she 
felt that she could not now converse even with her most 
intimate friend. However, when she reached Langleigh, 
she found a note awaiting her from Emily, saying that her 
mamma was very unwell, and hoping Annie would excuse 
her returning till late in the evening. 

Annie was rather pleased, than otherwise, to spend the 
remainder of the day alone, as she had much that was 
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filling her heart and mind* She also found that her 
grandmamma had gone to Stapleton to see some friends, 
so she should be able to enjoy her solitude. 

One bright and blessed ray of heavenly light had 
entered her souly and for the time it filled her with 
amazement. It was the fact of our Lord's vicarious sacri- 
fice, and the possibility of salvation being procured in any 
other way than by the fulfilment of certain duties, or by 
the diligent attendance on aU Christian ordinances. 

She was, at this time, as we can well imagine, remark- 
ably ignorant of the Scriptures. It is true that as a child 
she had learned certain portions, and again, in church she 
had heard read the daily lessons, but they had fallen upon 
her ear almost as a dead letter ; the form gone through, 
the book was closed and little more thought bestowed 
upon truths it contained. Certain passages relating to the 
old covenant of works by which the Israelites had bound 
themselves had attracted her attention, and these coupled 
with some statements in the '' Little Manual of Devo« 
tion " (that had been given to her by Dr. Burlton), had 
caused her to set about working out a righteousness of her 
own. In this laborious and profitless undertaking, she 
felt that she had utterly failed. 

Being alone that afternoon, she sat sometime lost in 
contemplation. Then she went to the book-shelf and took 
down her^ible, that Bible that till now she had so much 
neglected. She found the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, and read 
it over and over again ; the tidings seemed to her indeed 
marvellous. She turned then to the gospel narrative, and 
eagerly did she pore over the sacred story of our Lord's 
crucifixion. 
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Nov. \%ih. — This has been a strange week to me. 
Arthur is still away. Emily has been obliged to leave, as 
her mother is ill. On Wednesday I ventured into Mr. 
Marsden's church. Whenever I think of this, I wonder 
how I had the courage to do so, for I know Arthur will 
be dreadfully displeased when he hears of my having been 
there. But I am so thankful now I did go. I think :t 
must have been God that led me, for the words that Mi. 
Marsden spoke seemed as a message from heaven to me. 
I was feeling very miserable, dreading the thought of 
making a sacrifice of myself by entering a convent, and 
feeling I mtAst do something to please God and obtain 
salvation — ^and then Mr. Marsden told us so plainly how 
we could do nothing to work out this salvation. How 
Christ had done it all. When I think this over I wonder 
how I could have been so presumptuous as to imagine I 
could do it myself; it must have been a delusion of my 
proud, wicked heart. 

'' But the part of his sermon that touched me most, was 
when he spoke of Christ bearing the punishment of our 
sins for us. This seems so wonderful ! Such amazing 
love on His part ! I am reading the account of His cruci- 
fixion. I can hardly realize it. Was it for our sins He 
suffered ? This seems to make me love the Person of 
Christ so much more than anything else ever did. I have 
often knelt before my little crucifix, but never then 
could my tears freely flow. I have to-day broken it 
and put it away. I don't know what Arthur will say to 
this ; but as it stood upon my table, it seemed such a 
mockeiy of His holy body and sufferings, I could not 
stand it. 

*^ I feel so ignorant of my Bible. I have read it so 
little ; and now wherever I open it, I find something I 
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never noticed before; even the more familiar promises 
appear to me so sweet. I opened this evening on the 
words, 'Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shaU be filled.' I am sure I hunger 
after a good many things. I long to know more about 
Jesus. I feel as if now I must love Him ; but will He 
love me?" 

** Nov, SO/A. — ^I have lost entirely now the feeling of 
peace I had when I first heard the words, ' The Lord hath 
laid upon Him the iniquity of us all.' There still seems 
so much sin in me ; the more I look into my heart, the 
more alarmed I get, for I see it is much worse than ever I 
expected. I see and feel that I cannot think a single 
good thought ; in short, I feel how perfectly true the verse 
is, wherein the heart is described as ' deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.' Now how can such a 
heart ever turn to Christ? The Bible says so much 
about having a new heart, being * born again ' ; will my 
heart ever be changed, for I see it must be, before I can 
love Christ as I ought ? I have a great desire to know 
Him; if I knew more about Him, His character, His 
work, I could not help loving Him." 

"iV(W7. 24/5A. — Been up to the Vicarage this morning. 
I went to enquire after Mrs. Marsden's health. While 
waiting for Emily in the dining-room, I saw a little leaflet 
on the table, called *Loss of Peace — Wherefore?' I 
asked Emmy to lend it to me ; she seemed a little surprised, 
I thought, at my request. I could not tell her why I 
wanted it, as her brothers were in the room, and if it 
should be known that I had been to Westcombe church, I 
might be prohibited going again ; if Mr. Silverton should 
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bear of it^ he would at once write to Arthur — deer 
Arthur, I wish he would not be ao led by Mr. S. But 
God may, and oh! I hope He will lead him to see the 
mistake; they are all makings who are so engaged in wodos 
of aelf^r^teoosnesB. 

'' Emmy said she could not gim the leaflet to me, as it 
belonged to another friend, but that I might take it home 
to read. I will copy it here, so that I may not foiget it ; 
it is so sweet and comforting it might have hcea written 
on purpose for me. * *Lo6s of peace comes from looking' 
away from Christ. It was the glimpse you got of Him 
that gave you peace, and now Satan has turned your eye 
to something else, so that you could not but lose it. 
Perhaps you have been tempted to think that somethings 
more is needed to maintain that peace, than the mere sight 
of Christ and His cross. Perhaps you are thinking that 
in addition to this, there must be the sight of something 
good in yourself, some improvement, some feeling, some 
holiness, before you can expect to retain your joy. Now 
from the beginning to the end of a Christian's life it is the 
sight of the cross, and of that alone, that gives rest to the 
soul. It is what he sees in Christ, not what he sees in 
himself, that keeps his soul in perfect peace. Studg the 
erou : do not suppose you know all about it well enough 
and only need to feel it ; this is a delusion that darkens 
many. Search the Scriptures to know more of Christ, 
and of what He has done. Look to yourself, not for good, 
but for evil ; not for holiness, but for sin ; not for life, 
but for death ; in order that you may bring all your wants, 
and sins, and complaints, to Christ. Study youreelf^ in 
order to become more and more dissatisfied with your own 
heart. Study Christ, in order to become more and more 

* Bev. H. Bonar. 
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saii^d with Him. Tou feel the burden of sin f Satan 
drawing you away from Christ t go to God with your 
complaints. He is worthy of yotir confidencey and willing 
to hear you ; * Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out ' is His promise. May ereiy doubt and perplexity drive 
you away from every other refuge and every other source 
of comfort and make you look to Jesus — to Jesus alone. 
Tell Him that you long to know more about Him ; that 
you see that in Him is contained everything you need for 
time and eternity ; ask Him to unfold His treasures to 
you, you need not fear a repulse ; He loves to hear you 
and to answer you ; Trust Him ; unbosom your whole 
soul to Him. Tell Him every feeling of your heart. He 
can comfort you, and He will ; only do not distrust Him. 
Nothing grieves Him more than this, and this is ultimately 
the only thing that will keep you from peace. Hold on, 
dear reader. It is for heaven : you have a rich inheritance 
before you ; and oh ! is it not worth a little pain to win 
Christ, and be found in Him.'/' 



" Wednesday Evening.^^Went again this morning to 
Westcombe church. I went early, along by the shore and 
cli£&, so as to be unobserved. I hardly think I am doing 
right, going thus by stealth ; still if it were known, I 
am certain I should be forbidden, and I feel I must 
make some effort to go where I can learn something, 
for I am so very ignorant. Mr. M.'s subject this morning 
was the priesthood of Christ. He spoke of His being 
appointed by God for this office. ' Christ glorified not 
Himself to be made a high-priest' but God said unto Him, 
• Thou art a priest for ever,' Heb. v. 6. As our high 
priest, he offered Himself without spot to God ; * His soul 
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was made an offering for sin.* He, as our High Priest, 
now lives to intercede for us in heaven before the throne 
of God. ' After He had offered one sacrifice for sins 
for evevy He sat down on the right hand of God/ * where 
He ever liveth to make intercession for us.* What need 
we more? "We have all we want in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. If He is pleased to take our cause in hand, why 
should we desire to place it elsewhere? 

'' Mr. M. also spoke much on the need of direct personal 
dealing with Christ, and the sin of allowing any fellow- 
sinner to take his place." 



*^N<w. Z8th* — Emily Marsden has been here. I returned 
the leaflet, and this led to my opening my heart to 
her. She was so kind. She urged me very much to 
tell grandmamma my feelings, and to ask her permission 
to attend Mr. Marsden's church. She does not think 
it right in me to continue to go there by stealth. I 
told her I was afraid I should be forbidden if I named 
it, but she said it was want of trust in God's providence 
that made me so fearful ; that if it was His will that I 
should in this way be instructed in His Truth, He would 
make my path plain in this matter, but that she could 
not give her consent to my doing anything that might even 
appear deceitful. 

''The honest straightforwardness of the Marsdens has 
always struck me forcibly, it is so different to the prin- 
ciple by which I have seen others always actuated, viz., 
^hat the end justifies the means.'* 
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*^Nov. SOM. — Told dear grandmamma everything. Felt 
very nervous at tlie thought of speaking to her, but 
asked God to help me. While I was praying the verse 
occurred to me, * Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him shall the Son of man also confess before the 
angels of God.' After this it seemed as if I could 
hesitate no more, so I went down into the drawing-room 
to grandmamma, where I found Mr. Silverton ; however, 
after he had gone I told her everything ; she was wonder- 
fully kind and forbearing with me. I am sure Emmy was 
right in advising me to make the effort. I received a 
letter from Arthur afterwards which rather surprised me. 
It appears he has heard of my being seen at Westcombe 
church, and is, consequently, very much displeased with me. 



Perhaps it will interest the reader to have an account of 
the interview between Annie and her grandmamma. 

The day after Emily had been at Langleigh Hall, Annie 
and her grandmamma were seated together in the old- 
fashioned drawing-room, Annie had placed herself at her 
embroidery frame in the large bow-window that faced the 
broad carriage-drive. Mr. Silverton had just left the 
house where he had been calling ; during his visit he had 
been expressing himself in the most extravagant manner 
about the necessity of having some most magnificent 
decorations for the approaching Christmas festival. 

Annie watched his figure retreating beneath the leafless 
avenue towards the gate, at the same time, wondering that 
any Tnan^ particularly a clergyman, could occupy himself 
with such trivial concerns. She was silent for some time, 
her head bent over her frame, her needle in her hand; 
yet making no progress with her work. She was aroused 
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from this attitude by her grandmamma, tapping her on 
her shoulders, and saying, " Come, darling, what makes 
my little one look so serious?" for Lady de Yere still 
considered Annie a child. 

Annie felt very much disposed to burst out crying and 
leave the room at once; however, she controlled herself 
and looked up at her grandmamma and said, ''Grannie^ 
dear, I never have had any secret from you, and I want 
now to tell you something." 

"Well love what is it you have to tell me?" replied 
the old lady drawing off her spectacles, and looking rather 
surprised. 

" I have been," answered Annie, " sometimes lately to 
Westcombe church unknown to, and . . . • " 

"Is this all?" interrupted the old lady; "this refers 
more to Mr. Silverton than to me, you had better ask his 
pardon, not mine, for this offence. I suppose this is why 
you appeared so awkward and shy with him this afternoon ?" 

" Not exactly," replied Annie, gaining courage as she 
proceeded ; " but latterly I have been led to see things in 
a very different light, to that in which Mr. Silverton does ; 
therefore, in future, we can have very little in common 
together." 

" What do you mean, Annie ! how strangely you speak ?** 
exclaimed Lady de Yere. 

^' I wish, grandmamma," answered Annie, " to tell you 
every thing, and then, perhaps, you will understand me 
better. For months past I have been very unhappy, very 
miserable, I felt so wicked, so sinful, I knew not what to 
do: whenever I did anything that appeared to me my 
duty, I always seemed, when I had finished, to have done 
wrong, or else to have omitted to do that which I ought 
to have done." 
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'^You, wicked or sinful! Annie^ my treasure, you 
have always been the best of children ! Who has been 
putting these melancholy notions into your head ! ** yehe- 
mently exclaimed the old lady, " you surely are not going 
to turn Methodist ? '* 

However, Annie, heeded not her remarks; but pro- 
ceeded, ''About three weeks ago, I was feeling so wretched, 
that I had quite resolved to tell you that I must leave 
you, renounce the world, and enter a convent in connection 
with the Church of Rome." 

** Really, Annie, what next am I to hear ! A member of 
the family of de Vere, that has been Protestant ever since 
they came from France, in the days of the French per- 
secution, — a de Vere a Roman Catholic !" 

" I mentioned my anxieties," quietly continued Annie^ 
** one day to Emily when she was with us, and she pointed 
out to me, that I certainly should not by this means secure 
happiness and satisfaction ; also, that I certainly should 
not be in the pcUh of duty^ if I were to leave you^ who 
have always been so kind to me, in your old age.'* 

"Ah! very good advice, very good, very sensible. I 
always liked Emily, and I shall now think more highly of 
her than ever ; I hope you listened to her, and have aban- 
doned such-like ideas." 

" Yes ! " answered Annie, and at once truthfully added, 
'' this was not all that she told me ; she not only said that I 
should never obtain peace and rest for my weary heart 
in this way; but that no act of seffsctcrifice, however 
great on my part, could render me acceptable unto 
God." 

There was a moment's silence, and Annie continued, 
''You remember, grandmamma, you asked me one 
Wednesday to go to Wcstcombe for you?" 
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"Yes, dear, perfectly/* 

''As I walked along the high road a strange impulse 
induced me to turn into Westcombe church, and there I 
heard Mr. Marsden preach. He described my heart and 
feelings so exactly, that I thought some one must have 
told him all concerning me. But Emily, and she is the 
only person in whom I have confided, says, that she had 
never named my conversation with her to any one. In this 
sermon he said, what a vain delusion it was for man to 
attempt to work out a righteousness of his own, ^wherein 
to appear in the presence of God ; and, yet, this was what 
I had been trying to do. He said, God required perfect 
obedience, and man could not render it ; but that Christ 
had become obedient to God for us ; and not only had He 
done this, but out of love and compassion He had, in our 
stead, borne the punishment due to us for our dis- 
obedience. Then he spoke about Christ's willingness to 
save sinners, and asked us to apply to Him for His right- 
eousness, and to seek from Him pardon and peace ; and, 
grandmamma, this was just what I needed. I wanted a 
righteousness wherein I could hope to stand before God ; 
and I wanted a Saviour to save me from my sins." 

** Really, Annie," answered Lady de Vere, " I cannot 
comprehend what you are saying. I never was clever in 
religion ; but I should think what you have stated, would 
lead to great carelessness of life ; indeed, I have often 
heard good Dr. Burl ton say, that the evangelicals, and I 
suppose the Marsdens are such, though they make a great 
profession of religion, are a very careless, godless set of 
people, that they think God has done every thing for 
them; and that, therefore, there is nothing left for 
them to do in the way of duty or servicCi that it is 
altogether a most unpractical religion." 
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Annie felt pained by this speech, she could hardly 
understand it, and in the outburst of her first love, 
exclaimed, *' Oh, grandmamma ! I cannot think this can 
be so ; if we know and feel in our hearts what Christ has 
done and suffered for us, the punishment He endured, 
the agony of the Cross, — can we, can we be so wicked, so 
ungrateful, can we, grandmamma?" 

" Indeed, child, I tell you I do not profess to under- 
stand these matters, you have always been a very good 
girl, I see no need for improvement in you ; but if you 
like to go to Westcombe on Wednesdays, I have no objec- 
tion to your doing so ; but you must accompany me on 
Sundays ; I should be sorry to offend Mr. Silverton in any 
way, he is a gentlemanly young man, and a friend of your 
brother's." 

Just at this moment the footman entered, and handed 
Annie the following letter from her brother : — 

" My dear Annie, — I thought I could have trusted you, 
but find I have been deceived. I hear from a friend that 
you have been to Westcombe church. How dare you go 
there during my absence ! You have been most carefully 
trained in true catholic doctrine, as it is illustrated by our 
Anglican Church. How could you go where you knew 
you would be taught what is so contrary to the same ! 

'^ I had vainly hoped that you might be the means of 
leading your friend Miss Marsden to see the beauty of a 
holy and symbolic ritual ; but I perceive I have, indeed, 
been grievously mistaken. Tell grandmother I shall return 
home shortly. In the meantime, Annie, if you love your 
brother avoid all intercourse with the Marsdens. I write 
in haste by this post. I send a line to Mr. Silverton tell- 

L 
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ing him to call upon you ; and^ dear child, hearken to the 
Toice of your priest ere it be too late. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Arthur." 

Annie trembled as she read this letter. From her 
earliest infancy she had been taught to reverence her 
brother, and she felt for the moment as if she hardly 
could differ with him. 

She handed his letter to her grandmamma, and left the 
room to go and seek for strength and guidance where she 
knew it could be obtained. She entered her own room, 
on the table lay her mother*s Bible, she opened it where 
a sheet of note paper had been inserted on which a hymn 
had been copied, and sent to her by Emily. Her eye fell 
upon this text which had been marked by her mother 
many years ago, " My God shall supply all your need.'* 
She then took up the paper and read as follows : — 

** I lay my wants on Jesus, 
All Mness dwells in Him ; 
He healeth my diseases ; 
He doth my soul redeem. 

'* I lay my griefs on Jesus, 
My burdens and my cares ; 
He from them all releases, 
He all my sorrow shares." 

The thought that there was One who knew her sorrow 
and anxiety — ^for to Annie it was no trifling matter to with- 
stand her brother — ^filled her with comfort ; and she trusted 
that by His hand strengthening her, she might be found 
fkdthful and able to witness a good confession. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Press forward, and fear not ; the billows may roll. 
But the power of Jesus their rage will control ; 
Tho* waves rise in anger, tlieir tumult shall cease ; 
One word of His bidding shall hush them to peace." 

Two or three days after the conyersation recorded in the 
last chapter. Sir Arthur arrived at Langleigh. From 
Annie's diary we shall see how things went on after his 
arrival. 

**Decemher 5th. — Arthur and I went for a walk this 
morning; it was the first time since his return tbat we 
have been alone together. He at once introduced the 
subject of religion, and was very angry with me for all 
that had taken place during his absence. I told him every 
thing just as I had grandmamma. He said all these 
notions of mine, as he called them, had arisen from my 
thinking too much of myself, yielding to pride and idle 
curiosity, not submitting myself entirely to my priest. 

*' When I named to him that at one time I had thought 
of joining the Church of Rome, he replied, * That it would 
have been far better for me if I had done so. That he 
would rather have seen me safe within the walls of a 
convent than led astray by these fanatical Protestants.' 
He is very angry with me, and I am sorry to vex him, 
dear fellow, * but if any man love father or mother more 
than Me, he is not worthy of Me.' " 

" Dec. ith. — ^Arthur went to Stapleton this morning ; 
during his absence Mr, Silverton called. Emily happened 
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to be with xne. I entreated her (as soon as I saw Mr. S* 
coming up the avenue) not to leave me, as I guessed 
what his mission would be. 

" After talking sometime about my church-worky (for 
I shall finish the decorations this Christmas, I don't wish 
needlessly to vex Arthur), he remarked that he had not 
had the pleasure of seeing me at the vestry lately. 

''I knew then that Arthur had conversed with him 
about me ; and that he had come to rebuke me for neglect 
of the * duty of confession.' I did not feel nearly so 
nervous in speaking to him as to Arthur or grandmamma. 
I told him that I had never experienced the least comfort 
or relief in confession ; on the contrary, I felt it to be a 
most painful and burdensome task. He replied that it 
was only carelessness and self-righteousness on my part, 
that kept me back from it ; that I ought to avail myself 
of this most valuable ordinance. He wondered however 
I dare go about with sin resting upon me, when by simply 
coming to my priest to * open my grief,' I could after- 
wards hear from his lips the joyful tidings — *I absolve 
thee from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost !' I told him that he had repeated 
this form of words over me constantly, but that it had 
never afforded me the least comfort ; whereas since I had 
confessed my sins to God alone I had obtained peace of 
mind such as I never had known before, for I had read 
in His Word, ^ If we confess our sins, Se is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins ; ' that Jesus our only true 
Priest was willing and ready at all times to forgive us our 
sins. You, Mr. Silverton, said I, can repeat the /on?? of 
words f but you have not the power to forgive sin ; 'no man 
can forgive sin but God only/ 

''He was very angry with me; and replied that if I 
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persisted in refusing to hear the Church, he kne^ not 
what would hecome of me ! He said confession was one 
of God's earliest ordinances,* that Pharaoh had confessed 
to Moses, that Saul confessed to Samuel, and made resti- 
tution for his neglect of duty when he slew Agag, that 
David confessed to Nathan, etc. 

" Emily very quietly asked him whether Moses or 
Nathan were priests, and whether he was sure Saul ever 
slew Agag ! He seemed puzzled with these queries, and 
he rose to leave at once. 

'^ She has since pointed out to me the passages to which 
he referred, and really such ignorance of Scripture on the 
part of one who professes to he a teacher, is indeed 
astounding." 

* « % * % % 

** Dec. 20th. — Arthur has been trying to induce grand- 
mamma to leave Langleigh, but she will not for one 
moment listen to him. He also wished her to forbid all 
intercourse between myself and the Marsdens, but she 
said she would not, and that she did not see why I might 
not have my friends as well as Arthur ; and as to religious 
discussion or interference, she would have no more of it* 
She told Arthur that she felt so thankful to Emmy for 
having put the convent life out of my head, she should 
always continue to feel grateful to her, and never throw 
any obstacle in the way of our friendship. This I think 
vexed Arthur more than anything else. But it made me 
very happy and thankful." 

« ♦ * « i|» « 

" Christmas Day. — Went with grandmamma and Arthur 
to church. They wished me to go, and grannie has been 
so kind I did not like to refuse her. 

* Tracts for the day. 
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" The church was gorgeously decorated. The singing 
and chanting splendid ; there was of course, as on all high 
festivals, a procession with cross and hanners, but it all 
seemed so hollow, so childish ! There appeared to me na 
devotion in the service. And yet these things delighted 
me once ; I recollect being charmed with a service like 
this last Easter at St. Hilda's, but now they seem like a 
mockery of Divine realities. That glittering cross I to re- 
present Sis cross and bitter agony ! That sickly incense 1 
to remind us of His precious merits ! This pomp and cere- 
mony, to recall Him whose * visage was marred more than 
any man,' who * though fairer than the sons of men,* was 
by them despised and rejected." 



*' Jan. 8th, 18 . Arthur left us this morning; he is 

going with Dr. Burlton and some other friends to visit 
some of the Eastern Churches, and see if further com- 
munion between them and the Anglican branch of the 
Catholic Church cannot be attained* This was a sad 
parting for me ; I know he is dreadfully displeased with 
me. How different it was to the loving farewells we 
always had when he returned to Oxford. To-day '^he 
would hardly kiss me. He says it is so ungrateful of me 
to differ with him after all the pains he has taken to lead 
me to follow him in everything. I would not promise him 
to go regularly to confession, or submit myself entirely to 
Mr. Silverton's guidance. So he said, if I persisted in 
casting off the protecting arms of the Church, on whom 
did I intend to leanP I then told him that God had 
given us His Word to guide us and His Spirit to lead us,, 
and that I would sooner trust Him than any set of fallible 
men. 
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'* * Ah ! * replied he with such bitter scorn (that if it had 
not been poor dear Arthur that said it, it would have 
made me very angry), * Ah, Annie, you will end in Lutheran 
prote&tantism, and if you do so you are no longer my 
sister ! I will not recognize you.' I know he only said 
this unler the influence of passion; still it grieved me. 

*' He then added, ' his whole aim in life was the spread 
of Cathdic truth, and here was his own sister forsaking it^ 
she to wlom he had looked for sympathy in every under- 
taking ; ' Jte then went on,* ' the whole purpose of the great 
Catholic revival is to eliminate the dreary protestantism 
of the Hanoverian period, and restore the glory of Catholic 
worship; oar churches are restored after the mediaeval 
pattern, and our ritual must accord with the Catholic 
gtandarc, and the surest way to teach Catholic faith is by 
Catholic ritual ; and now, Annie, here are you rushing 
away fr m all connected with this blessed teaching ; and 
where sail I find you when I return ? ' 

** I cold not answer him for my tears, and when I 
raised m eyes he had gone. Dear Arthur ! I wish we 
could ha^ parted differently. Still I am glad he knows 
exactly ly sentiments, and that as he exacted no promise 
from me 'especting submission to Mr. S., I am perfectly 
free fromiiis authority or interference.** 



** Anni^' said Lady de Vere, as the former entered the 
drawing-r«m the morning of her brother's departurci 
** what has you been doing to vex Arthur ; he seems 
terribly diileased with you ? " This was a signal for a 
fresh bursbf tears, as Annie seated herself on a footstool 
at her grannamma's feet. 

• Rev. E. Blenldnsopp. 
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The sight of Annie's tears at once softened the oli 
lady's feelings, for she loved Annie dearly, and never could 
contradict her in anything. However, she thought ihe 
must get to the bottom of this disturbance, and so con- 
tinued, " Annie, Arthur came into my room this moning 
evidently very angry with you ; he said *you were forsaking 
him,' * neglecting him,' and a great deal more that I cannot 
now recall, for he talked so quickly I could not understand 
him. But what did he mean ? " 

At first Annie did not reply, 

" Come ! child," said her grandmamma. ** N( more of 
this nonsense. Get a pen and write and tell hia you are 
sorry, and will do whatever he wishes you. fht letter 
will reach him before he leaves London." 

'^ No, grannie dear, I cannot do this. Arthur rished 
me to promise to submit myself entirely to Mr. Silerton, 
and to go regularly to confession during his absene, and 
I would not promise to do so, for I do not beliee that 
Mr. Silverton has any right to require any one > bow 
down and confess all their sins to him, and I toldVrthur 
I could not subjugate myself to him again. Ohgrand- 
mamma ! when one believes that one has a High Hest in 
heaven willing to hear our confessions, and able t<pardou 
us, why need we deal with men at all ? " 

** Was this then all that made Arthur so angy ?" en- 
quired Lady de Vere. 

" Yes ! he said he was afraid I should end in bcoming 
a' Protestant ! but I hope I am that now," said 4nie. 

" Well ! " replied the old lady, smiling, '* I h^e we all 
are Protestants. The de Veres have been so f( the last 
three centuries, and / should consider it indel a stain 
upon their name if any member of the fa^ly were 
otherwise ! " 
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** But, child, we do live in strange days, and these 
religious discussions are most distressing to me. I cannot 
see why people cannot be allowed to worship God just 
as each thinks best. / shall never interfere with you 
any more than I shall with your brother. I do think 
it is a pity that you and Arthur cannot agree on this 
point ; but as it seems you cannot, why you must agree 
to differ.^' 

At this moment a servant entered with a telegram upon 
a silver, salver. 

" A telegram!" exclaimed Annie. 

It was from Sir Arthur de Vere to Lady de Vere. 

" Sister Cecilia will be with you to-morrow evening." 

'' Oh ! grandmamma ! " said Annie, in a tone of great 
<dismay and annoyance. 

"Would you rather not have her here just now?*' 
kindly inquired the old lady. 

*^ Oh ! save me from her," vehemently replied Annie. 

" Well, love," answered her grandmamma, " I do not 
see why you should have a companion thrust upon you 
that you do not like, and though Sister Cecilia may be 
■a very good sick nurse, she is not a very cheerful com- 
panion for a young person; if you want society you 
shall have one of the Arundels, or Emily Marsden, to 
stay with you; really Arthur ought not to have sent 
Cecilia down here without first naming his intention of 
doing so to me, and asking if I should like to have her* 
But, Annie, how can we stop her ; she will leave Barford 
before the letters are delivered at * St. Hilda's Home.' " 

** Could we not telegraph to the *Home'? she would 
receive the message by this means to-night," suggested 
Annie, who knew too well the reason why Arthur wished 
to send Sister Cecilia to Langleigh. 
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**A capital plan! Now, Annie, if you are sure you 
would rather be without Cecilia I will send a boy with 
the telegram to Eleigh, as by this means it will reach her 
before she can possibly have started upon her journey." 

The reader can easily fancy the relief this arrangement 
proved to Annie ; with what a thankful heart she watched 
the messenger ride rapidly down the avenue, and traced 
his figure beyond the trees and along the high road towards 
the market town of Eleigh* 



CHAPTER Xni. 

" CrOy labour on ; 'tis not for nought. 
Thy earthly loss is heavenly gain ; 
Men heed thee, love thee, praise thee not— 
The Master praises : what are men ? " 

Days, weeks, months passed away; the winter with its 
dark days and cheerless weather has been succeeded by the 
genial spring. 

Annie and her grandmamma are still living at Lang- 
leigh. 

The latter did not trouble herself much respecting 
Annie's religious sentiments, she was one that ' cared for 
none of these things.' However, she permitted her to be 
with the Marsdens as much as ever she desired ; and day 
by day the intimacy and friendship grew stronger and 
stronger. 
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She still continued to go with her grandmamma to- 
Lower Westcombe church, hut the more die heard of Mr» 
Silverton's doctrine, and compared it with the Bible, the 
more convinced was she of its unscriptural character*. 
Also all the gorgeous ceremonial that at one time had 
been to her so attractive, nato seemed so much vanity and 
show* Indeed, there was much that was taught there that 
appeared to her very like idolatry. 

For example, we find the following entry in her note* 
book. 

" Mr. S. said this morning in his sermon, ' We confess,, 
and gladly also : first, that we use holy images in divine 
service ; and, secondly, that we do with reverence worship 
the same . • • • we all bow to the image of our Lady and 

our Mother The image represents Mary to us ; 

we worship the image for Mary's sake, and Mary for 
Jesu's sake ! ' Grandmamma's attention was caught by 
the mention of the Virgin's name, for she said as soon as 
we came in from church, * Annie, my child, I will not ask 
you to come any more to listen to Mr. S. I cannot 
imagine what next he will say. Did you notice what he 
said this morning about * images ' and the * virgin.' Now 
although, as I have often told you, I make no profession 
of religion, for I am not like you or your brother Arthur,. 
I do not take much interest in these matters, still, I must 
say, Mr. Silverton's sermon this morning surprised me. 
It was extremely Popish. Images — the Virgin! what 
could the man mean ? Latterly, he has said some very 
strange things. Indeed,' continued she, ' the other day I 
took a walk round the churchyard to see some of the 
graves, and I saw afiSxed to the church-door this notice i 
* Of your charity. Pray for the repose of the soul of 
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John Ward, who departed this life on the eve of S. Philip 
and S. James. May his soul rest in peace/ 

** This was precisely what I have seen on the doors of 
Aoman Catholic chapels abroad/ 

'' I told her how thankful I was to be thus released from 
going to Lower Westcombci and what a painful duty it had 
been to me to comply with her wishes. She then said she 
had insisted on my doing so, in the hope that this might 
be the means of restoring peace between Arthur and 
myself^ but that now she really was beginning to think 
that I was right and Arthur wrong. 



^^ May 10/A. — It is now four months since Arthur left 
us^ and I have never had a single letter from him. I 
cannot help feeling grieved about this^ for I do miss his 
kind letters so much. 

" Emily was here to-day. She was shocked to hear 
they have introduced * prayers for the dead and the wor- 
ship of images' at Lower Westcombe. She said her 
<;ousin Allan had been telling them this morning that he 
had seen a similar notice on a church-door at Eleigh, and 
that he wondered how men dare to do such things within 
the Church of England, whose Article says, * The Romish 
doctrine concerning purgatory^ pardons, worshipping and 
adoration, as well of images as of reliques, and also invoca- 
tion of saints, is a fond thing, vainly invented and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to 
the Word of God.' She said he was very much incensed 
at the audacity of posting up these kind of notices. I know 
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Allan was always considered a very staunch Protestant, 
and that consequently Arthur disliked him very much. 

Emmy says he will be here for the opening of the new 
orphanage next week. 



The opening of this little home for the orphan daughters 
of those fishermen who perished on the Westcombe coast, 
had been an event long desired by the Marsdens, who had 
watched with interest every stone that had been placed in 
the building ; and latterly Annie had shared in the plea- 
sant anticipation. She who had felt the loneliness peculiar 
to an orphan's hearty was ready to extend sympathy to 
these little ones. 

The day at length arrived ; it was a bright, cheerful 
May day. 

The singing of the birds as they sent forth their notes 
of praise, gladdened the ear, and the air was fragrant with 
early summer flowers. Here and there upon the distant 
horizon were to be seen a few dark clouds that reminded 
one of the shadow that had so early fallen across these 
children's path* 

The schoolroom itself was prettily decorated. Here we 
could trace the handiwork of Annie. The talent which at 
one time she had devoted exclusively to the church, she 
now extended to give pleasure to others. 

At one end of the room was the text, '^ In Thee the 
fatherless findeth mercy,'' worked in white hawthorn on 
soft green moss. 

At the opposite end were the words, " I will not leave 
you orphans, I will come unto you," traced in evergreens 
upon a white background. 
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There was a touching tale connected with each little 
child that sat around the tea-table^ enjoying the repast 
that had been provided for them. 

The sight of these children when they rose to sing some 
of their favourite hymns quite affected Lady de Vere, who 
on this occasion had accompanied Annie. 

She and Mrs. Marsden were seated together at one side 
of the room, near to the entrance. The singing had just 
ceased^ when Allan Arundel entered the building. He stood 
for a moment unobserved behind the ladies, surveying the 
scene. He then heard the following remarks pass between 
them. 

" Is it true," said Mrs. Marsden, "that he never replies 
to her letters?" 

" Yes, quite true. He has refused to do so until she 
submits to what he calls the discipline of the Church." 

''How intolerant of him!" warmly exclaimed Mrs. 
Marsden. 

''It does indeed seem unkind," added the old lady; 
^' and I must say, with all Arthur's talk about charity and 
desire for the establishment of union throughout Christen- 
dom, I have seen very little charity extended towards my 
darling Annie." 

" What can this mean," thought Allan, as he moved 
away from his position behind the two ladies. " There 
is truth, then, in the report I have heard ! Thank God 
for this ! It must indeed be His Spirit's work that has 
wrought this change in her; nothing short of it would 
stand the test of Sir Arthur's displeasure. The spirit of 
animosity against the truth is still rife; the world and 
Rome still persecute the Church of God !" 

As he stood in that room, watching Annie's happy, 
peaceful countenance, as she joined in the cheerful games 
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with the children, entering heartily into their pleasure and 
amusement, his thoughts went back to the scene he had 
witnessed in St. Hilda's church, their occasional meetings 
in Barford, their hurried interview at the railway-station, 
the feelings that that interview had excited in his mind 
the night of her arrival at Langleigh, the wily policy and 
craftiness of Sister Cecilia and Sir Arthur, the care of Mr, 
Silverton, the vigilance they had endeavoured to exercise 
over her. How all this had now passed away! How 
man, how Satan had been defeated in their foul conspiracy 
to lead this child through error to eternal misery ! And 
his heart was then filled with gratitude, as he remembered 
that there was One above whose sovereign will could thus 
bring to nought the counsel of His enemies, and who had 
indeed extended His arm to bring her out of the bondage 
and slavery of the hard task-master, and had taught her to 
feel the blessedness of following Him whose service is 
perfect freedom. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

** * My body broken as I break this bread, 

This wine my blood poured out/ the Master said. 
' This bread and mne my death in emblem see : 
Eat, drink, my own, in memory of me.' " 

Devotional Lays. 

One evening Annie was seated alone in her sitting-room* 
She held in her hand her ** Altar Manual." This book 
she had always been in the habit of regularly studying as 
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her "week's preparation " before receiving the Holy Com- 
munion. 

For some length of time after her confidence in her 
earthly priest had been completely shaken^ and she had 
ceased to trust in any man for salvation, she still continued 
to entertain what we may call a sort of " superstitious *' 
reverence for this sacrament. This arose from her im- 
perfect knowledge of her Bible, and also from the peculiar 
teaching to which she had been subjected. The instruc- 
tions also of the book to which we have alluded tended to 
strengthen her misapprehensions. 

This book she had in her hand when Mrs. Marsden was 
announced. 

** I came, Annie," said she, " to see your grandmamma 
this evening ; but when I found that she had gone for a 
drive and that you were alone, I thought I would come up 
and rest a little while with you." 

" Oh ! I am glad you have done so, dear Mrs. Mars- 
den," replied Annie; "I should have been disappointed 
had you left the house without my seeing you. I am not 
very well this evening, so I asked grandmamma to excuse 
me driving out with her." 

" But I am afraid I have interrupted you ; you were 
reading," said Mrs. Marsden, as she observed Annie lay a 
book upon the table. 

" I am very glad that it is you, dear Mrs. Marden, that 
has interrupted me ; and as we are alone together, I will 
tell you why. 

" This is a book dear Arthur gave me on one of my 
birthdays : it is called the * Altar Manual,' and I have ever 
since used it. 

** Now this evening I was reading the 'Act of Faith ' for 
Tuesday. I will just read you the passage. It is this : 
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' O Lord Jesus Christ, I firmly believe, and with a true 
faith confess, that Thou Thyself, equal to God the Father 
— ^in glory and power, true God and true Man — ^art really 
and truly present in this Holy Sacrament/ 

** Now, I do not know of any scriptural proof of this, 
Mrs. Marsden, for our Lord^s body is in heaven, not on 
earth. But I feel very ignorant on this subject, and am 
so afraid of misunderstanding this holy service/' 

'* I am very glad, my dear Annie, we have this oppor- 
tunity of quietly talking about this important matter. 
Give me the book, love : I think it is the same that Mr. 
Marsden and Allan were speaking about this morning. 
Yes, I see it is," said she, turning to the title-page : " *The 
Altar Manual. Edited by a Committed of Clergymen. 
Eighteenth Thousand.' '* 

Mrs. Marsden then turned to the first page of the book, 
and her eye rested on the words — " The sacrament of holy 
communion is the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
under the form of bread and wine." " Our Lord ordained 
His Apostles priests of the new law, and gave to them 
and to their lawful successors power and authority to do 
as He had done ; sajring, ** Do this in remembrance of Me," 
that is to say, offer this sacrifice as a memorial of My 

passion When therefore the priests of the 

Church do this . . . upon their pronouncing the 
words — " This is My body," " This is My blood," in the 
prayer of consecration, " The Holy Ghost comes down 
upon the elements of bread and wine, and they become 
verily and indeed the body and bldod of Christ." 

"Now," continued Mrs. Marsden, "if this is not the 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation it is uncommonly 
like it ! The Church of England says * ' Transubstanti- 

• XXVmth Article. 

M 
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ation (or the change of the substance of bread and wine) 
in the Supper of our Lord cannot be proved by Holy Writ ; 
but is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, and 
overthroweth the nature of a sacrament.' The simple form 
of words in which our Lord instituted this ordinance, 
implies no change in the elements. He took bread, blessed 
it, brake it, and gave it to His disciples, saying, * Take, 
eat, this is My body {i,e, this represents My body, as He 
speaks of Himself elsewhere as * the door,* ' the vine,* * the 
way ') then He took the cup and gave thanks, and gave it 
to them, saying, * Drink ye all of it, for this is My blood 
of the New Testament which is shed for many for the re- 
mission of sins/ Now, Annie, you recollect our Lord 
spake these words to Jews^ and that if He had literally 
meant that the cup of wine that He presented to them had 
become verily and indeed Sis bloody would they not have 
recoiled from the reception of it, seeing that to partcJce of 
blood was a thing impossible by a Jew? '* 

" But, Mrs. Marsden," said Annie, " how do you ex- 
plain those verses in John vi., where eating Christ's flesh 
and drinking Christ's blood is spoken of as so necessary V* 
" I do not think that has anything to do with this sub- 
ject, my dear. When our Lord delivered that address, 
this ordinance had not been instituted ; the multitude to 
whom He spoke, could not have so understood His words, 
but in case that at any future time such a carnal interpreta- 
tion should be put upon His words, He added — " The words 
that I speak unto you they are spirit and they are life.' 

''The expressions 'eating* and 'drinking* in that 
chapter have the same meaning as ' coming unto B[im * and 
' believing on Him,* and in each verse are connected with 
the promise of everlasting life, and teach the close union 
and personal dealing that must subsist between the Lord 
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Jesus and everj sinner that comes to Him for salva- 
tion/* 

** Just look, Mrs, Marsden,*' continued Annie, ** at the 
first question in the Catechism at the end of the Manual, 
and tell me what you think of it." 

She read as follows : — 

Q. What is the most holy of Christian ordinances ? 

A. The Holy Communion. 

Q. Why do we call it by this name ? 

A, Because in it our Lord Jesus unites Himself to us, 
and because it is the means and sign of union between 
Christians. 

'* The Lord's Supper," replied Mrs. Marsden, '* is not 
the means by which any soul is united to Christ. There 
is not a single passage in the Bible that can be quoted to 
prove this ; the one named in the Catechism (Rev. iii. 20) 
has no reference whatever to the matter. The union 
between Christ and His members is a spiritual union, and 
cannot be accomplished by any external act on their part, 
such as the reception of an earthly element. Judas 
was a partaker of this sacrament, and was he a member of 
Christ? The son of perdition, a child of God?" 

" Certainly not," said Annie ; " I quite understand 
you. Then, Mrs. Marsden, it is also wrong to speak of 
this ordinance as a sacrifice, is it not ? As this book does 
in the Catechism, e.g. 

Q. What kind of service is the Holy Communion ? 

A* It is a sacrifice. 

Q. Is the sacrifice of Christ over ? 

A. It is as far as pain and death are concerned, for He 
suffered once for all. 

Q. Is that all His sacrifice ? 
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A. No ; for He is still offering His blood in heaven as 
a propitiation for our sins. 

Q. When will that sacrifice be over ? 

A. Not until He comes again in glory. 

Q. Why must He still offer this sacrifice ? 

A, Because we are always sinningj and without shedding 
of blood there is no remission for sin. 

Q. How can we take part in His sacrifice ? 

A. By celebrating the Holy Communion. 

^* All thiSj Annie/^ said Mrs. Marsden, 'Ms utterly false 
and unscriptural ; there can be no such thing as ' a con- 
tinuation of the sacrifice of Christ.' When our Lord 
uttered those memorable words upon the cross 'It is 
finished^' He meant that His sacrificial work was com- 
pleted. * There remaineth now no more sacrifice for sin.* 
He pleads in heaven the merit of His finished work, for 
St. John says he beheld a * Lamb as it had been slain.'" 

'* To speak of this commemorative service as a sacrifice 
for sin is blasphemy; also to bow down and to adore the 
elements, as I see, is recommended in this book, is child- 
ish idolatry, — the worshipping of what is indeed the work 
of men's hands !** 

" The 31st Article says, * The offering of Christ 
once made is that perfect redemption, propitiation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, both original 
and actual, and there is none other satisfaction for sin 
but that alone." 

" The verse,'* observed Mrs. Marsden, *' that is quoted 
in the Manual in support of the doctrine of the ' con- 
tinual presentation of the sacrifice of Christ in the sacra- 
ment * is worthy of notice, viz. : * For then must He often 
have suffered since the foundation of the world, but now 
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once in the end of time hath He appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself !' '* 

''You have cleared away, Mrs. Marsden, many of my 
difficulties ; but if you are not tired I should like to ask 
you two or three more questions. Grandmamma will be 
at home in about half an hour's time, and then the carriage 
shall drive you to the vicarage. You will stay, will you 
notr 

** With pleasure, my dear. What were the questions 
you wished to ask me ?" 

** You have told me very plainly what you do not be- 
lieve the Lord's Supper to be, viz. : that there is no change 
in the elements, and that it is not a sacrifice for sin ; now, 
what do you think our Lord meant it to be ? I feel so 
ignorant and so afraid of not sufficiently estimating it/' 

'' I believe," answered Mrs. Marsden, '' that the best 
answer I can give to your question will be found in the 
Church Catechism/' 

Q. Why was the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
ordained? 

ji. For the continual remembrance of the sacrifice and 
death of Christ, and of the benefits which we receive 
thereby, 

'' By it our Lord meant His people to shew forth His 
death until He comes again. But we must take heed 
* lest of a memory it becomes a sacrifice.' " 

" Do you think," enquired Annie, " that Christ is pre- 
sent in any special manner at the administration P" 

'' He is not, as we have seen, present under any earthly 
form as bread and wine ; but He is present in the hearts 
of His people according to the promise, ' Where two or 
three are gathered in My name, there am I in the midst ; ' 
and ' If any man love Me he will keep My words, and My 
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Father will love him, and we will come and take up our 
abode with Him/ It is altogether a spiritual feast, we are 
to feed upon Him in our hearts with thanksgiving ; and 
Annie dear, can we have low views of this sacred ordi- 
nance, when it recalls to us His body broken, and His 
precious blood poured out ; shall we not each time that we 
partake of it, say. We do not presume to come to this Thy 
Table trusting in our own righteousness, but in Thy mani- 
fold and great mercy. Do you know this hymn? 

" Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face to face ; 

Here would I touch and handle things unseen ; 
Here grasp with firmer hand the eternal grace, 
And all my weariness upon Thee lean. 

" Here would I feed upon the bread of God ; 

Here drink with Thee the royal wine of heaven ; 
Here would I lay aside each earthly load ; 
Here taste afresh the calm of sin forgiven. 

" This is the hour of banquet and of song ; 
This is the heavenly table spread for me ; 
Here let me feast, and feasting, still prolong 
The brief bright hour af fellowship with Thee. 

** Too soon we rise ; the symbols disappear : 

The feast, tho' not the love, is past and gone ; 
The bread and wine remove, but Thou art here ; 
Nearer than ever, still my Sun and Shield. 

" I have no help but Thine ; nor do I need 
Another arm save Thine to lean upon. 
It is enough, my Lord, enough, indeed ; 

My strength is in Thy might, Thy might alone. 

« Mine is the sin, but Thine the righteousness; 

Mine is the guilt, but Thine the cleansing blood ; 
Here is my robe, my refuge, and my peace J 
Thy blood, Thy righteousness, O Lord my God. 
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" But see the pillar-cloud is rising now ; 

And moving onward thro' the desert night , 
It heckons, and I follow ; for I know 
It leads me to the heritage of Light. 

*' Feast after feast thus comes and passes by ; 
Yet, passing ! points to the glad feast above. 
Giving sweet foretaste of the festal joy, 
The Lamb's great bridal feast of bliss and love." 

*' This IS a commemorative feast till He comes again, so 
the Church of England teaches ; at least, seven times in the 
Communion Service does the word * remembrance ' occur. 
If Christ's body were present before our eyes, we should 
not be required to do this in remembrance of Him. Christ 
is now bodily absent. (John xiv. 1,2; Acts iii. 21.) Christ 
Himself warns us against the false prophets who say, that 
Christ is in the secret chambers." (Greek, tabernacles.) 

" Now, Annie, I do not think you can have any further 
difficulties to puzzle you, and as I hear your grandmamma's 
voice I must go and speak to her," 

"I am so glad we have been able to have this con- 
versation> Mrs. Marsden," said Annie, " for I never could 
understand the subject from this book." 

" I am not at all surprised to hear you say so ; let me 
persuade you to put aside these wretched manuals, that 
only darken counsel with words of man*s invention, and 
study your Bible more. Remember there is the promise, 
"All thy children shall be taught of the Lord.' 



» 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Leaves have their time to fiall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 
And stars to set ; but all — 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, death ! " — 

Mrs. Hemans. 

One warm summer's evening a few weeks after the 
conversation between Mrs. Marsden and Annie, related in 
the last chapter, Annie, Allan, and Emily Marsden were 
returning from a long walk along the cliffs ; and as the 
latter were parting with Annie at Langleigh garden-gate, 
she noticed one of the maidservants hastening towards 
them : " Oh ! Miss de Vere," cried the woman who was 
breathless with anxiety, ** we have been looking for you 
every where, and I was now running up to the vicarage to 
see if they could tell us there where you were to be 
found." 

" What w the matter; do tell me?" said Annie eagerly, 
as she saw by the woman's manner that something was 
amiss. 

** Her ladyship has been taken very ill, I took a letter to 
her that came by the evening post ; and as soon as she 
had read it she fainted away, fortunately I remained in 
the room to do something for her, or she might have lain 
there ever so long." 

Annie waited not to hear the end of the maid's story, 
for as soon as she mentioned the receipt of a letter, a 
pang shot through her heart, as she at once feared that it 
might have contained bad news from her brother. She 
rushed forward to the house and entered by the dining- 
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room window, there she saw her grandmamma surrounded 
by a group of servants who were all in the greatest state 
of consternation and alarm, each suggesting a different 
remedy. 

" Here is the letter. Miss/' said one of the servants, 
handing a foreign-stamped envelope to Annie, and evi- 
dently showing that she was very anxious to know its 
contents. 

Annie felt she could not open it, fearing what tidings it 
might contain ; for she saw at once that the address was 
neither Arthur's nor Dr. Burlton's handwriting. She 
turned to her grandmamma, and tried in vain to rouse 
her ; but there was no response. 

Allan and Emily now entered the room and joined the 
party around the poor sufferer. 

" Oh ! take this and read it. I can't do it," said 
Annie, handing the letter to Allan. 

He withdrew to read the letter, at the same time 
wondering how he might break the tidings to her what* 
ever they might be. 

This letter was in French from L'Abbfe Montinarde, 
and was very incoherently expressed. He said that a few 
days previously several English gentlemen had arrived at 
the monastery ; one of them who had given his name, as 
Sir Arthur de Vere had been seized with illnjsss. How- 
ever, his friends considering it was only " Maladie" had 
left him with the confreres, and proceeded on their 
journey expecting the invalid to follow them in a few 
days. 

Since the departure of his friends, the patient had been 
taken worse, and now desired him to write to his friends 
in England, to inform them of his sickness, and to say 
that if he died thereof, he died in *' full communion with 
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the Catholic Church/' for whose establishment in England 
he had (though secretly) earnestly laboured. Allan sighed^ 
closed the letter, and turning to Annie, said, — 

" Your brother is still living ; this may be an exaggerated 
report ; take the letter and read it for yourself. Your 
grandmamma must be attended to. I will go either 
to Stapleton or Eleigh, and find a doctor ; they never are 
on the spot when wanted. Why is Dr. Watts not here ?'* 
and he left the room. 

Just as Allan was turning from the garden into the high 
road, he met old Dr. Watts (who had at last been found) 
bustling up the hill. 

" What is wrong, Captain ? " exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, panting for breath, for he had come as quickly as he 
could. 

" Have you not heard/* replied Allan, " that Lady de 
Vere has been seized with a fit? " 

" No ! indeed this is bad news," answered the doctor 
gravely ; *^ her heart has long been affected. Has she 
received any shock to her nervous system ? " 

" Indeed, she has to-day ! " said Allan. " This even- 
ing's post has brought her a letter from abroad, telling her 
of the illness of her grandson." 

« What ! Sir Arthur ! is he ill ? " 

" He may be dead by this time ; but the letter was 
very incoherent," 

*'Not written then by himself? " asked the doctor. 

'^ No ; by one of those into whose hands he has 
fallen." 

" Why ! has he fallen into the hands of the brigands ?" 
exclaimed the doctor. But they had now reached the 
house, so Allan had not time to reply. 

As soon as Dr. Watts saw Lady de Vera, he knew what 
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would be the result of this stroke ; and the kind old man 
looked tenderly towards Annie as she knelt weeping 
violently beside the couch of her grandmamma. *' Poor 
child ! " thought he^ ^' she is young to be left alone an 
orphan in the world/' 

" It is an attack of apoplexy/' said he, turning to AUan, 
" we had better remove her at once." 

Though this was said in a low voice to him, yet Annie 
caught the word apoplexy, and a sickening feeling came over 
her ; she seized Emily by the hands and said, ** Oh I what 
does this mean ? " then pressing her hand to her burning 
head, added, " Am I to lose grandmamma and Arthur in 
the same day ? " 

" It may not be quite so bad as this, Annie dear," said 
Emily ; '' the abbe does not say your brother is dead ; let 
me read the letter to you, we had better not go upstairs 
till we are sent for ; Dr, Watts signed to us to remain 
here." 

Emily then read the letter, and just as she had finished, 
her cousin came downstairs. 

** What do you think about Arthur ? " were Annie's 
first words to him. 

**Well! you see, he evidently was living at the time 
this letter was written ; you know in Italy, and in 
warm climates, people are often seized with sudden 
illness, and as speedily recover ; so do not make yourself 
very uneasy about him ; unfortunately this stupid monk 
is so unaccustomed to write letters, that he never affixed 
any address — the post-mark is also obliterated, but I will 
try and find Mr. Silverton this evening, perhaps he may 
know where Dr. Burlton is expected to be just now, and 
then I will telegraph for further information." 
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''But the Catholic % faith ! what do you think that 
means ? " 

** You see," replied Allan, " this letter is written by a 
Roman Catholic ; he may have put his own construction 
upon your brother's words. Come, sit down here, don't 
be unnecessarily alarmed,'' said he, as hopefully as he 
could. " Take this glass of wine, we shall have you fiaint- 
ing next," said he, as he poured out one for her. 

At first she refused to do so, but he insisted on her 
yielding to his advice, saying, ''You must let me take care 
of you now," in a tone that made her feel that though 
she migM be deprived of both her grandmamma and 
brother, she was not without one that cared for her. 

In a few minutes Dr. Watts came down, and told 
Annie and Emily they might follow him upstairs; and 
then turning to Allan, said, "You had better go and' fetch 
Mr. or Mrs. Marsden; it will not do to leave these 
children alone." 

Later on in the evening they arrived. Mrs. Marsden 
felt certain that Arthur was already dead, and her heart 
was filled with sorrow for Annie, who had at once given 
her the letter to read. 

She was grieved, though not surprised, at the contents ; 
she had always expected Sir Arthur would avow himself 
some day a Roman Catholic. She felt that those who 
wilfully make to themselves idols, will in the end be led to 
worship them. God would send them a " strong delusion 
so that they would believe a lie." 

Dr. Watts told them he was afraid Lady de Yere would 
not linger many hours ; and that they had better all remain 
with her, in case any gleam of consciousness should return, 
and she might be able to speak to them. 

Gradually she appeared to revive a little, though she 
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did not speak. Mr. Marsden and they all knelt around 
her bed, while he prayed earnestly for her; he then 
repeated several fistmiliar texts^ and the well-known, 
hymn, — 

" Rock of ages ! cleft for me." 

When he came to the words, — 

" Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling," 

she exclaimed, ^^ I do ! I do ! '' in tones so earnest, that 
they startled the bystanders. 

These were her last words, and upon them in after years 
Annie liked to dwell. 

Her graBdmamma fell again into an unconscious state, 
in which she lingered till the following day, when, just as 
the church bells were beginning to chime for evening 
service, her spirit passed away. 

As soon as all was over with her dear grandmamma, 
Mrs. Marsden led Annie out of the room. 

It was Sunday evening; a Sabbath stillness pervaded 
the air ; the bells of the church had just ceased. Annie's 
window overlooked Lower Westcombe churchyard. 

Suddenly the silence was broken, and the sound of sing* 
ing fell upon the ear. There was a harvest thanksgiving 
service going on that evening, and the processiola was 
just formed to walk up the churchyard. There was the 
processional cross ; there floated the floral banners ; there 
was the white-robed choir, each member bearing small 
sheaves of wheat ; there were boys carrying moss-baskets, 
containing new-laid eggs, fruit, and flowers. They ad- 
vanced towards the church, singing as they walked. 
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The sight of them was indeed painful to Annie now, as 
she considered whereunto these ceremonies led their votaries. 
Her thoughts instantly recurred to her dear brother, and 
the interest he had taken in these services, both at St. 
Hilda's and Lower Westcombe churches. 

We will not lift the curtain that conceals from view 
the sorrow that now pervaded Langleigh Hall. As there 
is a joy that no stranger intermeddleth with, so likewise is 
there sorrow that no idle curiosity need penetrate. 

Annie was one of those 

" Beloved of heaven, 
To whom the mingled cup is given, 
Whose lenient sorrows find relief, 
Whose joys are chastened by their grief." 



After the death of Lady de Vere, we find from Annie's 
note-book that she went at once to visit her friends the 
Marsdens. The entry was as follows : — 

*^ Westcombe Vicarage. — ^Here I am, surrounded by the 
best and kindest of friends. Dear Mrs. Marsden insisted 
on my leaving Langleigh at once after dear grandmamma's 
death; and I was thankful to do so, for the old place 
seemed very, very dreary. We still have no tidings from 
Arthur. What can this silence mean? Advertisements 
have been put in most of the Italian papers, yet we have 
no response.** 

A few days later, however, she received the following 
letter : — 
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" Le Monastere 8. Ahilard^ Piedmont, 

" Dear Annie^ — ^I was indeed shocked and grieved to 
find, from a newspaper that has been forwarded to me here, 
the death of our beloved grandmother. I wish I coald 
have been present to receive her dying blessing. She was 
always a kind and liberal guardian to us. May the Lord 
reward her. May He have mercy on her soul ; and may 
she rest in peace ! 

" You would, doubtless, about three weeks ago, receive 
a letter from I'Abb^ Mont6Iarde, written at my request, 
to inform you of my serious illness. At that time my life 
was despaired of; now, however, I am quite restored to my 
wonted health, and hope next week to proceed direct to 
Rome^ where in future all letters must be addressed. 

"You would also learn from TAbb^ Montelarde's letter, 
that I have openly been received as a member of the Latin 
Branch of the Holy Catholic Church. I long have desired 
to avow my faith, but judged that by denying myself this 
privilege, I could better advance the cause of Catholic 
revival in England.- I have, therefore, till within the last 
month remained within the Anglican Church. 

"I trust, my dear sister, that my example will stimulate 
you to do likewise, and, ere it be too late, lead you to shake 
off the trammels of cold, dry, speculative Protestantism, 
and yield yourself to the loving, protecting arms of the 
holy, blessed. Mother Church. Till you do so, I can never 
regard you with a brother's eye : there must be a barrier 
in all our future intercourse. 

" Dear Annie, in childhood you always submitted to my 
directions : do so now^ I entreat you. Be no longer de- 
ceived or misled by the Protestant friends by whom you 
are surrounded. If I were in England I would at once 
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remove you from this snare. But this cannot be* The 
duties of the Church call me elsewhere ; and her claims 
are higher than those of kindred and affection^ 

^'In conclusion^ dear sister^ let my last words be — ^Oh ! 
hearken to my warning voice ! Beware of Protestantism ! 

'^I remain, 
" Your affectionate Brother, 

*' Arthur de Verb." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

'* Yes, blessings far surpassing all 
The joys of earth below, 
His chosen bride, redeemed from earth, 
His risen Church shall know." 



A YEAR passed away ! a year of chequered happiness to 
our friend Annie de Vere. When forsaken by her brother 
a home had been offered to her at the Vicarage, where she 
was considered and loved as one of the vicar's own family. 

She was there surrounded by those who sympathized in 
all her joys and sorrows. 

Hark 1 now the church bells are ringing ; joy and glad- 
ness are in the sound. The little village is astir. The 
vessels in the harbour hoist their flags. The school children 
and the villagers in their holiday attire hasten to the 
church. The little orphans from the orphanage stand on 
each side of the churchyard-path with bouquets of white 
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rosebuds to strew the path of their favourite teacher. 
The sight of th^se little orphans almost overcame Annie 
as she passed between them to enter the church to take 
her place beside Allan ArundeL Who am I, thought she^ 
as she hastily wiped away a tear of gratitude, that so much 
kindness should be shown towards me ! 

Protestant feeling was strong in Westcombe: the fact 
that Sir Arthur de Vere had joined the Church of Rome^ 
and ultimately forsaken his place as the natural protector 
of his sister, had strongly excited the indignation of the 
inhabitants of the village, and called forth this warm 
sympathy towards Annie de Vere. 

Captain Arundel was also a favourite witU the people ; 
indeed any event connected with any member of the pastor's 
family was an object of affectionate interest among this 
warm-hearted community. Around the chancel rails that 
day stood a happy united family. The sun shone brilliantly 
upon them, reminding us that this world is not always a 
vale of tears. There are, it is true, frequently dark clouds 
to be seen in many a landscape, but they have their silver 
lining, and are often chased away, and blue sky and snow- 
flake vapours take their place. Neither is this world 
always a dry and parched wilderness; there are greei^ 
spots and wells of refreshing water to cheer the pilgrim on 
his journey through it There are seasons when joy and 
gladness seem to rest upon us and to form the very atmos- 
phere we breathe. So thought Annie as she left the 
village church that day, followed by the prayers 'and 
blessings of all who knew her. 

Here then must we take leave of our friends, and may 
we learn a lesson from our parting interview. 

Though Christian marriage is in no sense a sacrament, 
seeing it has ^' not any visible sign or ceremony ordained 

N 
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of God/' yet it is used in the Bible as a familiar emblem 
of that union that must subsist between Christ and every 
member of His true Church ; that Church, which He has 
redeemed ; that Church, which is spoken of as a bride 
"adorned for her husband," "waiting to go in to the 
marriage supper ; '' that Church, to whom it shall be 
granted to be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white, which 
" is the righteousness of the saints ; " that Church, whose 
dwelling-place shall be the New Jerusalem, that " holy 
city, wherein shall in no wise enter into it anything that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination or maketh 
a lie, but they which are written in the Lamb's book of 
life." May the writer and the reader of these pages be a 
member of the same. 

In striking contrast to the bride of Christ and the 
heavenly Jerusalem, is another woman and another city 
mentioned in the Bible. The woman's name is< Mystery ; 
the city where she dwells, Babylon. The woman is 
described as being " decked with purple, and scarlet, and 
precious stones, and pearls, having a golden cup in her 
hand, full of abominations and filthiness of her fornication.*' 
,She is further said to be " drunken with the blood of the 
saints and with the blood of the martyrs of ^esus ! " 

Can we doubt whom this woman, so described, repre- 
sents ? Is she not a faithful portrait of the great apostacy ? 
Home's priest, and they that glory to resemble them ; are 
they not decked in gold, purple, and scarlet? The woman's 
name was liystery. Mystery ! is not mystery the very 
key-note of Catholicism ? It could not survive without it. 
Mystery in worship ! mystery in doctrine ! mystery in 
practice ! The woman is also said to be drunken with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus ! Ah ! the sound of 
the Sicilian vespers have not yet died upon the ear ! the 
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blood that stained the fertile soil of France may be con- 
cealed by fruitful vineyards, but it is still seen by the eye 
of God. Likewise the blood of our Marian martyrs ascends 
to God with the cry, •* How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood ?" And the 
city, where this woman dwells, what a contrast her position 
to the heavenly Jerusalem. '* Babylon ;" " Babylon the 
great, the habitation of devils, the hold of every foul 
spirit, and a 6age of every unclean bird." 

If these pages should fall into the hands of any who 
may be captivated by the " lovely song/' or " gorgeous 
ceremonial,'* that is being now introduced into the Church 
by those whose aim is by means of Catholic ritual to teach 
Catholic doctrine, may they listen to the warning voice 
of God ere it be too late, " Come out of her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive 
not of her plagues ; for her sins have reached unto heaven, 
and God hath remembered her iniquities." 
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